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THE 3 PER CENT RATE IN ACTION by Glen Christman 





LOANS-INVESTMENTS IN A TIGHT MARKET by David M. Kennedy 
MARKET RESEARCH: A MANAGEMENT GUIDE by Donald Ostensoe 
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How to make your 


GOOD TOOLS make a man’s job easier. 
And the check he’s using to pay for them 
can make your public relations job easier 
—when the check is printed on Hammer- 
mill Safety. 


With checks on Hammermill Safety, 
the best known name in paper is there to 
remind customers that even this detail of 
banking service gets your careful attention. 
And, Hammermill Safety’s specially sen- 
sitized surface immediately shows the 
slightest attempt at alteration — protects 
your deposits as well as contributing to 
your good public relations. 





New Hammermill Safety has greater 
strength to withstand repeated handling. 
And, there’s a smoother, more uniform 
surface for finer printing and writing — 
real quality benefits resulting from the fact 
that Hammermill Safety now contains 
Neutracel®, the exclusive Hammermill 
pulp that unlocks the special fiber quali- 
ties nature grows in northern hardwoods. 


Next time you order checks, have them 
printed on Hammermill Safety. Ask your 
bank stationer or check printer to show 
you samples of Hammermill Safety. It 
costs no more than other safety papers. 


The exclusive Hammermill Chainline design, illustrated, comes in 7 colors—amber, green, 
buff, blue, pink, gold, gray. Straightline and Crossline designs are also available. 
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checks work harder 
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Safety Paper Division 
HAMMERMILL 


PAPER COMPARY 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANI \ 
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LETTERS 


Future Business 


Sirs: Seats for small fry have been 
installed by The Chase Manhattan Bank 
in its branches in residential areas 








future plans, including National “Better 
Your Living” Month promotion in May, 
magazine and merchandising support, 
newspaper cooperation, etc. Housing & 
Home Finance Agency Administrator 
Albert M. Cole will be a feature speaker. 

JOHN R. DOSCHER, Executive Director, 

Operation Home Improvement, 

10 Rockefeller Plaza, 

New York 20, New York 
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Your Weight in Gold 


Sirs: The Aga Khans and the Pashas 
of old were really in big business when 
they received their weight in gold. 

Taking a leaf from the archives from 
these rulers, our bank installed an un- 
usual scale and height gauge in its lobby. 
The scale shows weight in avoirdupois 
pounds and its equivalent in gold bullion 
value at the established U. S. figure of 
$36 per troy ounce, and the height guage 
gives the value in silver dollars. For 
example, a customer who weighed 180 





A study in expressions 


throughout New York. In the picture, 
Guard Frank Fischer holds J. Richard 
Fiorillo, six months old, transfixed while 
his mother cashes a check at the Fresh 
Meadows branch. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT, 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, 

New York 15, New York 
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Operation Home 
Improvement 

Sirs: On February 1 and 2, in Tucson, 
Arizona, Operation Home Improvement 
will sponsor the National Home Improve- 
ment Congress. This is the first such all- 
industry conference ever called and its 
purpose is to consolidate and document 
the progress made thus far, and to make 
plans for the further expansion of home 
improvement. 

In the day and a half session distin- 


Permanent lobby feature 


pounds and was 5’11” tall would have a 
guished speakers will cover all phases of gold value of $94,500 and a silver value 
this market: financing, the role of the of $662.66. 

federal government, local ohi experience, This installation has attracted, and 


By air and by land, customers come to Phoenix airport branch 
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continues to attract considerable atten- 
tion not only from the regular depositors 
of our bank but visitors from other sec- 


tions of Miami. 
J. SAMUEL GARRISON, 
Director of Public Relations, 
Central Bank & Trust Company, 
Miami 42, Florida 
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Fly-In, Drive-In, Walk-In 


Sirs: We thought you would be in- 
terested in the enclosed picture of our 
fly-in, drive-in, walk-in branch at Sky 


Harbor Airport here in Phoenix. 


Not clearly shown through the glass 
doors at the left, is an airplane parked 
on the airport apron immediately adja- 
cent to the bank. Actually, this apron is 
about 50 feet from the rear wall of the 
branch, and already private flyers are 
taxiing up to the apron, parking there 
and coming in to transact their business. 


GEORGE V. CHRISTIE, Vice-President, 
First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix, Arizona 
















Bank of America’s Los Angeles 
Head Office, 660 S. Spring St. 








% ONE account here gives you 575 direct 
correspondents in California... 


Bank of America’s statewide network of branches saves 
days in California routing. Cash letters may be sent 
direct to any of our 575 branches and your account 


credited the day they are received. Rejected items, 


ee 


returned direct, reach you days faster. For complete 





information about this unique correspondent service, write 





Corporation and Bank Relations Department, Bank 
of America, 300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 


or 660 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The Time for Prophecy 


As boom year 1956 drew to a close, 
predictions as to the economic weather 
in the offing came thick and fast. There 
was a fair divergence of opinion, al- 
though in the main the prognosticators 
were optimistically inclined. 

No really substantial gain above pres- 
ent levels seems to be anticipated. The 
consensus appears to be voiced by Paul 
T. Babson, president of United Business 
Service, who concludes: “1957 is likely 
to be a ‘year of hesitation on a high 
plateau’ — to sort of ‘get our business 
wind’ for the long-pull climb that lies 
ahead. The over-all figures, however, 
will be a little larger—not smaller 
than in 1956.” 

Specific predictions. How much larger? 
To that question, many of the business 
prophets were wont to generalize, but the 
Business Bulletin of Cleveland Trust 
Company hazards these specific predic- 
tions: 

e A raise of about 4 per cent in con- 
sumer spending. 

e An increase in outlays by Federal, 
state and local governments—with de- 
fense spending to jump $2 billion above 
earlier expectations, and a 12 per cent 
boost in public construction forecasted. 
e A gain of 5 to 10 per cent in business 
spending for new plant and equipment. 
¢ A drop of 4 to 8 per cent in the num- 
ber of new dwelling units started. 

® Prospects for an automobile output of 
6% million cars, compared with 5.9 mil- 
lion units in 1956. 

Banker poll. What do the bankers 
themselves think? If a sampling of nearly 
700 bankers from 16 states is representa- 
tive, they look for no serious economic 
trouble in the year ahead. In a poll con- 
ducted at the conference of bank cor- 
respondents sponsored by the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis, only 2 per cent 
of the respondents who filled out ques- 
tionnaires expect business conditions to 
“fall off sharply” in 1957. About 22 per 
cent expect business to “fall off slightly,” 
while 38 per cent believe conditions will 
“remain about the same,” and a like 
percentage said they expect business to 
continue to improve. 

Asked for their opinion on the money 
market in the coming months, 56 per 
cent said they expect little or no change, 
33 per cent anticipate “tighter” money, 
and only 10 per cent think the market 
will become “easier.” A cautious one per 
cent had no opinion. 

_ View on rates. Linked up with this sub- 
ject, what about money rates in 1957? 
Edward E. Brown, board chairman of 
The First National Bank of Chicago, 
ventures this opinion: “Barring an in- 
ternational blow-up or a decline in busi- 
ness, I think that short-term rates will 
probably stay about where they are. I 
personally do not believe that either an 
increase in the rediscount rate or an 
increase in the prime rate is imminent.” 
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Recent conference of correspondents, First National Bank in St. Louis 


In poll, most bankers forecast 1957 business “same” or “better” 


However, he notes that many bankers 
disagree with him, and think that the 
prime rate is apt in the next few months 
to increase by a quarter or half a point. 

“As to long-term rates, again, barring 
an explosion in the international situa- 
tion, I believe that during the next six 
months they will either stay about where 
they are or perhaps even increase slight- 
ly,” Mr. Brown states. 

Bullish. Ben H. Wooten, president of 
the First National Bank in Dallas, is 
among the optimists who predict that 
business activity and plant expansion 
will reach new peaks in the first half of 
1957. And, the annual survey of leading 
economists by the F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion has produced a collective judgment 
that this will be the best business year 
in history. However, the 221 economists 
polled note that inflation will account for 
much of the rise in dollar indicators of 
business activity. 

Less optimistic. Not all of the profes- 
sional economists are bullish, of course. 
The current boom may be headed for a 
moderate slow-down, says Dr. Marcus 
Nadler, professor of finance at New York 
University and consulting economist for 
The Hanover Bank, New York City. If 
the Suez and Central European crises 
are settled and hostilities do not spread, 
he expects that the tight money situation 
coupled with increased productive ca- 
pacity and rising competition will bring 
on a modest recession in business activ- 
ity. The slow-down will be accompanied 
by a decreased demand for credit and 
capital, a change toward “easier” money 
by the Federal Reserve, increased avail- 
ability of bank credit, lower money rates 
and higher bond prices, Dr. Nadler says. 


Pessimistic. The economic outlook seems 
even darker to another well-known econ- 
omist, Professor V. Lewis Bassie, direc- 
tor, Bureau of Economic and Business 
Research, University of Illinois. He re- 
cently told trust men in Chicago: 

“During 1956, increases in captial 
expenditures have offset declining tend- 
encies elsewhere. However, we are build- 
ing capacity at rates calling for a sub- 
stantial rate of growth in the over-all 
economy. If such growth is not forth- 
coming, current rates of investment 
cannot be maintained. In this sense, we 
have merely replaced one kind of in- 
stability with another. 

“It now appears that the best we can 
hope for in 1957 is stability. Banning a 
new emergency, there is nothing to push 
the economy up into new high ground. 

“The big question is how long can we 
have a stable situation without turning 
investment down. My own view is that 
the downturn is near at hand. The econ- 
omy can hardly hold another year at this 
high level. As a corollary of this, the 
decline will probably be substantial and 
not just another minor recession.” 

Investment outlook. What’s ahead for 
stocks and bonds? A recent poll of in- 
vestment bankers uncovered the general 
belief that the bull market in common 
stocks is not dead, but merely sleeping. 
Most of the brokers queried do not fore- 
see a major slump in the stock market. 

Nevertheless, an informal survey 
among delegates attending the annual 
convention of the Investment Bankers 
Association disclosed a strong note of 
caution over short-term prospects. They 
reported many clients switching from 
stocks to bonds, and observed that this 
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policy was likewise being followed by 
some of the professional or institutional 
investors such as balanced mutual funds 
and university endowment funds. Con- 
tributing factors were said to be high 
price-earnings ratios for stocks, interna- 
tional threats to peace, less favorable 
prospects in some industrial lines, and 
good bond yields. 

A number of investment men, how- 
ever, still opined that the stock market 
is likely to be the best bet in the long 
run, in view of the “inevitable deteriora- 
tion” of the dollar. Also, given an easing 
of world tensions, they think that the 
market is in a technical position to sus- 
tain an advance in the year ahead. 

So, one finds all shades of opinion in 
the 1957 forecasts—optimistic, cautious, 
and somber. All are based very much on 
the same economic data; it thus becomes 
largely a matter of personal interpre- 
tation. 
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Despite the Boom 
While 1956 was a boom year, as the 
accompanying chart shows it was also 
a period of rising business mortalities. 
The number of failures reported for 
October, for example, was the largest 
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Particularly were business deaths in the 
retail and construction fields at post-war 
highs. 
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New Source of Data 
On Municipals 


The volume backlog of municipal bond 
issues postponed last year due to tight 
money conditions could well result in 
making 1957 a record year for new issues 
of state and local government bonds. 

So says the first issue of a new quar- 
terly Statistical Bulletin published by 
the Investment Bankers Association of 
America. Based on an analysis of post- 
poned issues, it estimates that had easier 
money conditions prevailed, the volume of 
municipal bond issues sold in the third 
quarter of 1956 would probably have 
been at least 12 per cent higher than in 
the corresponding three months of 1955 
—in contrast to the decline of almost 
20 per cent actually experienced. 
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Facts and analytical articles 


The IBA Statistical Bulletin is being 
published as part of the research pro- 
gram recently initiated by the associa- 
tion and conducted by Dr. Frank E. 
Morris, research director. 

Each Bulletin will contain statistics 
relating to the future volume of munic- 
ipal issues, data on the bonds issued 
during the preceding quarter, and an- 
alytical articles based on the statistical 
findings. It is said that many of the 
newly developed statistical series and 
other compilations (such as bond elec- 
tions scheduled, principal managing 
underwriters, and the breakdowns of 
new municipal issues by use of pro- 
ceeds, type of issuer, method of offering 
and delivery date) provide data _ not 
previously available. 
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Bank Holding Company 
Skirmish Opens 

New York State last month formally 
objected to proposals of the First Na- 
tional City Bank to form a _ holding 
company that would expand First Na- 
tional City operations into Westchester 
County by taking over the County Trust 
Company of White Plains, largest bank 
in that county. In a lengthy statement 
to the Federal Reserve Board, made in 
answer to the Board’s formal request 
for an opinion, George A. Mooney, New 
York State Superintendent of Banks, 
demanded a hearing for all concerned 
with the proposals of New York City’s 
second largest bank. 

Mr. Mooney also requested that the 
Reserve Board delay approval of the 
First National City’s plan until a joint 
legislative committee working on reform 
of New York’s banking laws could ex- 
press itself on a holding company pro- 
posal of this type. 

Whether the Reserve Board could 
await a possible lengthy delay by th: 
joint committee in formulating an opin- 
ion, and what bearing such an opinion 
could have on the primary responsibility 
of the Board to consider the First Na- 
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New Issues-19560 


Purchased and Offered by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. alone or with associates* 


Amount of 
Issue 


15,000,000 

6,000,000 
25,045,000 

8,000,000 
20,000,000 
50,000,000 
54,930,000 


22,000,000 
8,495,000 
100,000,000 
5,040,000 
14,000,000 
5,370,000 
15,500,000 
166,000,000 
5,800,000 
20,000,000 


17,000,000 
7,133,000 
40,000,000 
6,000,000 
163,245,000 
41,000,000 
19,648,000 
25,000,000 
5,550,000 
44,257,000 
50,000,000 
11,026,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
12,000,000 
66,152,000 
7,250,000 
10,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
6,200,000 
8,000,000 
6,421,000 


159,643,750 


1957 


Tax-Exempt 


ALABAMA HIGHWAY AUTHORITY t 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1958-75 

ALLEGHENY COUNTY INST. DIST., PA. 
2% % Bonds, Due 1957-86 

BALTIMORE, MD.j+{ 

2% % & 2% % Bonds, Due 1958-82 

BETHLEHEM AUTHORITY, PA. 

Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1959-96 

BOSTON, MASS. (4 issues) 

Var. Rates Notes, Due 1956 

CALIFORNIA, STATE OF; 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1958-77 

CHELAN COUNTY P.U.D. NO. 1, WASH.t 
Hydro-Electric System Revenue Bonds (2 Issues) 

Var. Rates, Due 1959-2003 

CHICAGO, ILL.?+ 

2%4% & 1%% Bonds, Due 1958-75 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1957-96 

CONNECTICUT, STATE OFt 

2%% & 2.90% Rev. Bonds, Due 1961-95 

COOK CO.H/S/D NO. 212, LEYDEN, ILL.¢ 
4% Bonds, Due 1957-76 : 
DEARBORN SCHOOL DISTRICT, MICH. 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1956-73 

FLINT, MICH.+ 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1958-86 

GEORGIA RURAL ROADS AUTHORITY? 
4% & 2%4% Rev. Bonds, Due 1958-72 

GRANT COUNTY P.U.D. NO. 2, WASH.+ 
3% % Rev. Bonds, Due 2005 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1957-81 

HAWAII, TERRITORY OFt 

442% & 3.80% Rev. Bonds, Due 1958-86 & 

3%4% Bonds, Due 1959-76 (2 issues) 

HOUSTON, TEX.+ 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1957-81 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1957-76 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.+ 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1957-76 


MAHONING VALLEY SANITARY DIST., 


OHIO 32 Bonds, Due 1957-76 

MEMPHIS, TENN.?+ 

Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1963-77 & 1992 
MICHIGAN, STATE OF} (2 issues) 

Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1957-79 

NASSAU COUNTY, N.Y.t¢ 

3.40% Bonds, Due 1957-85 

NEW JERSEY HIGHWAY AUTHORITY} 
4% % Rev. Bonds, Due 1988 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1957-95 

NEW YORK SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1956-86 (18 issues) 
OHIO, STATE OF+ 

Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1956-72 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. } (2 issues) 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1958-81 

OMAHA SCHOOL DISTRICT, NEBR.+ 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1958-77 
PENNSYLVANIA, GEN. STATE AV.- 
THORITY Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1958-82 
PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL DIST., PA.j 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1958-81 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.} (2 issues) 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1957-87 

POWER AUTHORITY OF STATE OF N.Y.7 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1961-85 

SALT RIVER PROJECT, ARIZ.j 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1960-87 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.+ 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1957-76 

TACOMA, WASH. 

Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1959-79 

TULSA, OKLA. (2 issues) 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1958-81 
WASHINGTON COUNTY, MD. 

3% & 2.90% Bonds, Due 1957-81 

YONKERS, N.Y.+¢ 

3.30% Bonds, Due 1957-76 

ADDITIONAL TAX-EXEMPT BONDS— 
(119 Issues) 





Amount of 
Issue 


$250,000,000 


35,000,000 
11,430,000 
13,800,000 
40,000,000 
40,000,000 
40,000,000 
10,000,000 

9,030,000 
20,000,000 
15,000,000 
30,000,000 
10,000,000 
11,250,000 
20,000,000 
23,000,000 
22,481,000 
11,500,000 
25,000,000 
15,000,000 N 
50,000,000 
60,000,000 
40,000,000 


35,000,000 


9,600,000 
80,000,000 


10,000,000 


23,350,000 
64,083,000 


Descriptive circulars or prospectuses, where available, and 


*To December 12, 1956 


Corporate 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANYt 
34 Year 3% % Debentures, Due July 1, 1990 ‘ 
BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
40 Year 34% Debentures, Due March 1,1996 
BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD ee 
SERIES 1, 4.2% Certificates, Due 1957-71. . . 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
TRUSTS OF 1956 3% % & 3% % Certificates, Due 1957-71 
THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM, INC. 
3% % Debentures, SeriesF,Due 1981 . . . . 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 
First Mtge. 342% Bonds, SeriesR,Due 1986 . . . 
CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 4% Seriesdue 1986. . . . 
DALLAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 4% % Series due 1986 
ERIE RAILROAD EQUIPMENT TRUSTS OF 1956 & 37 
3% % & 444 % Certificates, Due 1957-72. . . 
GENERAL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CALIFORN IA 
First Mtge. Bonds, Series J, Due 1986 (444%) . 
GULF STATES UTILITIES COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 414 % Series due 1986 
HOUSTON LIGHTING & POWER COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 344% Seriesdue 1986 . ... . 
INDIANAPOLIS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 35% % Series, due 1986 . 
LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD EQUIP. 
MENT TRUSTS, SERIES O & P, 3 & 34% % Ctfs., Due 1957-71 
LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, Series 1, 434%, Due 1986 . 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
Collateral Trust 444% Notesdue 1976... ... 
MONTREAL, THE CITY OF (CANADA)t 
444% & 412% U.S. Debentures Due 1958-76 . 
MONTREAL TRANSPORTATION COMMISSION+ 
4¥% % Sinking Fund Debentures, Due 1976 ° 
MOUNTAIN STATES TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 34 Year 3'2 % Debentures, Due June 1, 1990 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS GAS COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 334 % Series due 1981 
PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC AND GAS COMPANY. 
First & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, 44% % Seriesdue 1986 . . 
SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 27 Year 4% Debentures, Due October 1, 1983 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, Series B, due 1981 (342%). . . . 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 514%, Series H, Due 1983 . . . . . 
Equip. Trust Ctfs., Series VV, 4% Due 1957-71 . .. . 
TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY t+ 
First Mtge. Pipe Line Bonds, 4% % Ser. due 1976 & 442% 
Debentures due January 11,1977 . . . . . «2. «6 « « 
TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 4% % Series due 1986 





ADDITIONAL PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS (5 issues) 


ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES— 
(17 issues) 


securities upon request. 


Send for Year-End Bond Survey and Tax Chart 


Concise survey of 1956 bond market and outlook for 
1957, and comparison chart based upon individual Federal 
tax rates now in effect—to help you determine the value 
of tax exemption in your income bracket. Write with- 
out obligation for folders BC-56. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


123 S. 


Underwriting 
Interest 


. $23,150,000 


7,950,000 
4,755,000 
5,925,000 
5,450,000 
6,750,000 
6,700,000 
3,300,000 
3,630,000 
4,350,000 
4,000,000 
9,600,000 
7,550,000 
3,825,000 
4,350,000 
2,760,000 
2,450,000 
950,000 
4,900,000 
12,750,000 
6,600,000 
6,150,000 
10,150,000 


5,150,000 
2,775,000 


4,168,000 


6,550,000 


11,850,000 


35,293,000 


current quotations will be supplied for any of these 


tissue headed jointly by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and others, All other issues were beaded, or 
purchased and offered alone, by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 





LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, 
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Expansion is the thing that's pushing buildings into the 
Australian sky . . . new factories, city commercial blocks, 
huge national projects such as the Snowy Mountains 
Hydro Electric Scheme. Many American Corporations 
have established their industry in Australia and share the 
rewards of business in a rapidly growing economy. 
A.N.Z. Bank has helped many of these American 
Corporations . . . introductions, statistical information, a 
complete economics department are there for your use. 
Why not start thinking about business in Australia by 
writing for A.N.Z. Bank's 114 page book:— 


‘““AUSTRALIA’S CONTINUING DEVELOPMENT”’ 


fe A.N.Z. BANK 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND SAVINGS BANK LIMITED 





/ 
/ 


Over 850 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia, New 
Zealand, in Fiji, Papua, New Guinea and in London. Agents 
throughout the world. 


Overseas enquiries should be directed to:— 


Business Development Department, 
General Manager's Office, 

394 Collins Street, 

Melbourne, AUSTRALIA. 
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tional City’s plans on their merits, was 
not clear. The Board under the law is 
obliged to grant Mr. Mooney’s request 
for a hearing, which may be public o1 
private. 

Basis of opposition. Three principal 
objections have been raised by Mr. 
Mooney to the First National City plan 
to form the First New York Corpora- 
tion, which by exchange of stock would 
take over control of the First National 
City Bank, the affiliated City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company, and County 
Trust Company in Westchester County. 
No New York City banks heretofore 
have been able to expand into that 
county. 

The three objections are: 

1. The form of the applications, by 
the First National City interests, is 
objectionable to New York State because 
it reserves to the Comptroller of the 
Currency a veto power over the acquisi- 
tion of two New York State banks, name- 
ly the City Bank Farmers Trust Com- 
pany and the County Trust Company. 

2. The extraordinary procedure [Mr. 
Mooney evidently refers to a proposal 
to nationalize all the banks concerned 
and place them under a Federal roof] 
adopted by the applicants represents a 
threat to the dual banking system not 
contemplated by Congress. 

3. The impact of approval [by the 
Reserve Board] upon New York State 
bank district lines, the continuance of 
the unit bank system and the ultimate 
concentration of bank resources make 
clear that the question is one more 
properly the subject of legislative rather 
than administrative decision. 

Delaying tactic. Banking officials in 
New York City viewed Mr. Mooney’s 
statement to the Research Board as a 
strictly legalistic approach designed to 
delay a weakening of the State’s control 
over its own banks pending more formal 
action by the Legislature of the State 
to meet the new problem of holding 
companies. 

Unless a State forbids holding com- 
panies, and decides upon a “death 
sentence” for those organizations already 
existing within its borders, the new 
Federal holding company act is a threat 
to continuance of State controlled banks. 
For under the Federal act, after due 
process, the Reserve Board may make 
obsolete “banking district” or county 
lines, thereby virtually forcing States to 
allow Statewide branch banking. The 
alternative is to see State chartered 
banks take out Federal charters. 

Favorable report. Bank holding com- 
panies have received the tacit blessing 
of the New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion, which on December 18 made public 
an exhaustive report on “The Banking 
Situation in New York State” principal- 
ly authored by Dr. Marcus Nadler, 
professor of finance, New York Uni- 
versity. Two paragraphs from this report 
are: 

“Holding companies have grown ap- 
parently because they fill an economic 
need. A holding company has many of 
the advantages of the branch banking 
system and avoids some of the disac- 
vantages. It has central guidance an‘ 
policy but at the same time permits the 
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. operations of each bank to be independ- | 
ent. The subsidiary banks have their 
own boards of directors and their own 
chief executives. For all practical pur- 
poses they are local institutions, although | 
some of the banks of the Marine Midland 








. system have become regional banks 
is serving not only the localities where the 
‘a head offices are located but also many 
a of the surrounding towns. 
: “Bank holding companies appear to | 
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bank to provide general services and also 
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specialized services such as trust work, | STOCK..- 
investment advice and foreign depart- ES OF 
ments. They can draw on trained personel 00 SHAR 
y from one unit and make it available to | 95 ,0 
2s others and hence broaden the opportun- | 
* ities for employees. They are better able 
“s to raise new capital when necessary.” | 
= Regulation problem. The Nadler report | 
e on holding companies concludes with the | 
a assertion that the principal problem is | 
to regulate them to prevent abuses and 
; to insure that they do net obtain undue This is our brand new booklet, and we would be 
a advantages over other banks. It empha- | 
- sizes that the problem is particularly | more than happy to send you a copy on request. 
Fy important in New York State since the 
a Marine Midland group of banks holds , ' , 
ot one-fifth of deposits of all commercial Of course most people who work with sizable in- 
banks outside of New York City. : 
1e Release of the Nadler report came only | vestment portfolios and handle large blocks of stock 
te after long delay, due to controversy | ‘ : , 
of eittden the Mae Yak Bite Gaaee are thoroughly acquainted with Secondaries and 
te Association on the report in its original S tah 
xe form. pecials. 
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me Ths cial abil a | Exchange Distribution—a relatively new technique 
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te toward better public understanding of at less cost, a better net return. 
12 the securities market. 
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n- program to acquaint potential investors Of special interest are the comparative figures— 
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re business, has released a technicolor film prices and spreads—on typical offerings handled by 
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ws Merrill Lynch. 
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m. New 16-page publication 
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Scene from documentary film, depicting outdoor curb market 


Part of educational program of American Stock Exchange 


growth of its operations; opened a vis- 
itors’ gallery and exhibit area; and is 
publishing a 16-page magazine to serve 
investors and the securities market. 


Documentary film. Its enlightening 
21-minute film, “Behind The Ticker 
Tape,” shows a vital segment of the 


financial community at work in the past 
and today. It relives the informal be- 
ginnings of New York City’s drab out- 
door curb market, amid 1849 scenes of 
the gold rush. Progressing swiftly from 
this era, the movie recreates the atmos- 
phere of trading in 1875 on Wall Street, 
and Williams Street in the ’90’s, and 
draws attention to the movement of the 
market indoors in 1921. 

The early brokers are seen in vivid 
shots in the snow, rain, heat, wind and 
cold of their open air board room. Acro- 
batic telephone clerks are shown in their 
precarious, upper story window sill 
perches flashing signals into the market. 
The colored hats and the signs and 
symbols that the brokers wore for identi- 
fication purposes add to the color of the 
unique documentary. 

Present-day scenes. Indoor modern day 


sequences depict the present 21,000 
square foot trading floor and its five- 
story ceiling as brokers hustle through 
an exciting market session. Viewers also 
observe the step by step procedure from 
the time a customer places an order to 
buy in Denver, through the cummunica- 
tions network which speeds the informa- 
tion to New York for execution, until the 
transaction is printed on the ticker. All 
of the trading floor action is seen in 
close-up detail. 

The screenplay is being shown daily 
in the Exchange’s “Little Theater.” It 
has also been released in 16MM for 
free non-theatrical distribution among 
schools, colleges, clubs and_ similar 
groups through United World Films, 
1445 Park Avenue, New York City. A 
short, 10-minute version has been pre- 
pared for movie theaters, and it is soon 
to be seen on television. 

Six languages. The visitors’ gallery and 
exhibit area were opened to the public 
last spring. The gallery employs tape- 
recorded narratives to describe the pur- 
poses, functions, and floor operation of 
the marketplace. By simply picking up 





one of the 60 telephone handsets and 
listening to the narration, while viewing 
trading activity at close ranges, visitors 
can obtain a new perspective of the se- 
curities market. Foreign visitors can hear 
the nine-minute message in French, 
German, Italian, Spanish or Yiddish. 

The recording is repeated every 15 
minutes. At the close of the narration, 
guests are invited to ask the guide ques- 
tions and visit the exhibit room next to 
the gallery. 

In the exhibit area, visitors find dis- 
plays of companies whose securities are 
traded by the exchange. The companies 
are allowed to use the area for periods 
of one month in order to give the public 
information about their products and 
services. 

Investor magazine. As its first venture 
into the magazine field, the Exchange has 
made an auspicious start with its two- 
color publication, the “American Stock 
Exchange Investor.” It is issued 10 times 
a year to 100,000 member-firm customers 
and other investors. The first half- 
dozen copies of the magazine were dis- 
tributed free. Beginning this month, 
however, issues are being mailed at the 
subscription rate of $1 a year. 

The primary purpose of the publica- 
tion is public education. It is designed 
to assist in promoting a clear public 
understanding of the Exchange and its 
services, and to encourage securities trad- 
ing in accordance with sound investment 
principles, according to Edward T. Mc- 
Cormick, president of the Exchange. 
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Point of No Return 


There’s an interesting analysis of the 
declining value of the not-so-mighty 
dollar, in the December economic Letter 
of the First National City Bank of New 
York. 

Using the cost of living index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Man- 
hattan institution shows that if a saver’s 
dollar had a purchasing power of 100 in 
1946 it has now depreciated to the level 
of 71. 

Even with higher interest rates, most 
savers are still falling behind in the 
race to hold even, let alone avoid loss in 
their investments. 

Over the past 10 years, the New York 
bank notes, a man saving $100 and com- 
pletely free of income tax would have 
had to receive a 3.4 per cent return, 
reinvested at compound interest, in order 
to have the same amount of purchasing 
power he had when he invested the 
money. If he is in the 20 per cent income 
tax bracket, the point of no return would 
be 4.3 per cent, and in the 40 per cent 
range, 5.7 per cent. Anyone in the 80 
per cent bracket would have needed 17 
per cent compounded interest to stay 
even. 

If a man bought a marketable govern- 
ment bond in 1946 the average return was 
2.19 per cent and only of late has the yiel: 
risen to 3.27 per cent. If the individua! 
wanted to keep abreast of inflation he 
would have had to invest otherwise. 

Retail prices, the Letter adds, climbe: 
another 2 per cent in 1956. The ris: 
seems insignificant, but the bank cor 
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Your customers who run businesses are interested 
in building more loyal, more efficient employees. 
And, like many other businessmen, they will find 
that a Profit-Sharing Retirement Plan offers an 
ideal answer because it gives employees an im- 
portant stake in the company’s success — and pro- 
vides valuable benefits possible in no other way. 


Companies need tailor-made plans to fit special 
conditions. As a financial adviser to your customers, 
you want to make sure that they get the plan which 
best fits their situation. 


The plan should guard against promises of pay- 
ments that they may not be able to keep. 


It should help them keep good employees and 
stimulate them to work for greater profits. 


It should provide that the profits put in trust 
will be taxed only to the employees after retire- 
ment when taxes are lower. 


It should provide that most of the money stay 
liquid but from which, nevertheless, your cus- 
tomers’ employees can be sure of substantial 
pensions or severance pay. 


Accomplishing these important requirements varies 
from business to business. But these features, and 
many more that you as your customers’ financial 
adviser will appreciate, can be built into Connecti- 
cut Mutual Profit-Sharing Retirement Plans. For 
example, our plans help solve the problem of the 
over-age employee. There need be no payments in 
unprofitable years. Large first-year payments are 
not necessary. These plans can be written for com- 
panies with as few as five employees. 


Founded in 1846, Connecticut Mutual was one of 
the earliest and is today one of the largest writers 
of life insurance for specialized business purposes. 
Not only are its policies particularly adapted to use 
in profit-sharing retirement plans, but comparisons 
will show that its costs are among the lowest. 


Profit-Sharing 
Retirement Plans 


Made to Fit Your Customers’ Needs 


FREE BOOKLET ON PROFIT-SHARING 
RETIREMENT PLANS 


Particularly useful to bankers and trust officers is a 
booklet answering many questions about profit- 
sharing retirement plans. It answers such questions 
as how the employer’s contribution is determined, 
tax deductibility of the employer’s contribution, 
how members of the trust are taxed, how Social 
Security fits in, and many other important ques- 
tions. Scores of your customers can have more 
permanent and financially sound businesses with a 
Connecticut Mutual Plan. 





The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Dept.BU-1, Hartford, Connecticut 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


your booklet “Some Questions and Answers 
about Profit Sharing Retirement Plans.” 


Name 





Bank . 





Street _ 


City State 





The 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY e HARTFORD 





tends that the trend must be stopped. 
Otherwise interest rates must rise still 
higher to offset the loss. 
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Credit Men Release 
Statement Data 


Robert Morris Associates has released 
its “1955 Statement Studies” for gen- 
eral distribution. It marks the first time 
in the organization’s history that the 
annual publication has been made avail- 
able to individuals, businesses, schools, 
etc. Financial institutions can also ac- 
quire the material, providing they are 
not eligible for membership in the As- 
sociates. 

The Studies are common-size industrial 
and trade financial statements expressed 
in percentages, with a group of ratios 
setting forth the averages of many in- 
dividual statements collected in an an- 
nual survey of manufacturing, wholesale 
and retail lines of businesses. 

Copies of the publication may be ob- 
tained at a cost of $10 each from Robert 
Morris Associates, Philadelphia Nation- 
al Bank Building, Philadelphia 7, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Life Insurance Activity 
Sets New Peaks 

American families in 1956 bought more 
new life insurance and increased their 
ownership of life insurance to a larger 


aggregate than in any year on record, 
according to the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, New York City. 

The year’s purchases of new life insur- 
ance were estimated at $55.6 billion, 
some $7.2 billion more than in 1955, 
while total life insurance in the country 
was pegged at $415 billion on December 
31, or nearly $43 billion more than a 
year earlier. 

New capital. These totals boosted assets 
of U.S. life companies to approximately 
$96,250,000,000, up $5.8 billion from a 
year earlier. The increase provided nearly 
$6 billion of new capital for financing 
of the nation’s growing economy. 

Largest block of new investments made 
by the life companies was in the real 
estate mortgage field, belying the widely 
held opinion that the past year’s money 
situation had dried up the mortgage 
market. Their mortgage acquisitions 
approximated $6.8 billion, an all-time 
yearly high, and some $200 million above 
1955. 

No mortgage squeeze. If the demand 
for construction continues, the Institute 
felt that the volume of mortgages financed 
by the life companies during 1957 would 
be around the $7 billion mark. 

Financing for business and industry 
through investment in corporate secu- 
rities also increased in life company 
offices during 1956. Their acquisitions of 
corporate securities totaled $5.6 billion 
in the year, up $400 million from 1955. 
Year-end holdings of these securities 
were $41,950,000,000, up $2.3 billion. 
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ARE YOU LOOKING TOWARDS PERU...? 


The promotion of Peruvian foreign trade has been 
one of the main objects of our bank ever since its 
foundation over 65 years ago. If you are interested 
in doing business in Peru a letter addressed to us 


will assure you our friendly co-operation. 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 
Head Office - - LIMA 
Throughout the Country 


S$ /.80,000,000.00 
S/.68,967,547.69 


"Peru's Oldest National Commercial Bank" 
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LIFE INSURANCE TRENDS 
Purchases of New Life insurance in U. S., in billions 
(Excluding Credit Life Insurance) 

1956 COSGOOSOOOEGOCGOGEGOSCOCGE 155.6 
1955 GBOOSOGOOOEGCOEOEESOE “48.4 

1945 ©OO6E00 "14.6 


life insurance Owned in U. S. at Year-End, in billions 











New Mortgage Financing provided during Year, in billions 
1956 fEemARAR AR Ae Ae Ae AR AR eR AR TRAE AB AR 68 
1955 ABABA AR AR Me AM ARR AE AR TRAE AR AREA 6.6 
1945 @mARA'l.o 

Year's Financing through Corporate Securities, in billions 
1956 baa daa fan fa fa fae fan de fn i Las fa fn dn fa ine i ina *5.6 
1955 be ba fa La Lae i fa i ha i de ie dH dda dan 5.2 
| 1945 ban den den de dl be dae i fa *3.4 
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Gains in various categories 


Bright outlook. A record flow of life 


‘insurance dollars into communities from 


coast to coast is expected during 1957. 
Benefit payments to American families 
during the year are anticipated to be in 
the $6,250,000,000 range, or some $400 
million more than was paid in 1956. 

In addition, some $6 billion of new 
capital will be made available from life 
insurance dollars for financing of the 
U.S. economy. 


Role of ADR’s 
in Foreign Investment 

New York banks this past year have 
been encouraging foreign investment by 
individual investors in a big way by 
issuing ‘“‘American Depositary Receipts” 
for shares of foreign corporations which 
have names that are known around the 
world. Until the Suez crisis became 
critical enough to put a damper upon 
world stock markets, scarcely a week 
went by without one or more New York 
announcing a new issue of 
“ADR’s.” Business, both in new issues 
and in trading in those outstanding, has 
been poor since Suez but is expected to 
pick up again should the Middle Eastern 
problem settle down to negotiation in- 
stead of threats of new wars. 

Profit motive. Back of all this exten- 
sive issuing of American receipts for 
foreign shares, which are traded in 
mostly over-the-counter but which are 
likely to become future additions to the 
list of securities on the American or 
New York Stock Exchanges, is not so 
much the altruistic idea of encouraging 
more foreign investment but to make a 
profit and set up new meal-tickets for 


| bank fiduciary activities. 


On the profit side there is not only an 
original gain, which takes the form of 
an addition to the price originally paid 
by the investor for the American shares, 
but a continuing profit in transfer, divi- 
dend and other fees accruing to the 
American bank. Here, perhaps ove'- 
simplified, are the mechanics of the op- 
eration: 

Foreign shares acquired. The Ame?'- 
can bank. selects some foreign stoc\ 
which it feels may appeal to an Amet’- 
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ol In these days of high employment and general economic good health, 

-— the threat to a family budget is not so much a complete breakdown as 

for momentary stalling. When this happens perhaps all that is needed is a 

- small loan to keep things going. 
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the The Beneficial Finance System makes such loans available. Beneficial has 
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‘an investor; it may be a diamond min- 
ing issue from South Africa, an Italian 
auto manufacturer, a British chain store 
or steel maker. It buys a block of stock, 
requiring no information or consent from 
the foreign company (in practice the 
foreign company as a matter of courtesy 
is told about it). The American bank de- 





SERVE YOUR CUSTOMERS WHILE 
PROTECTING YOUR BANK 


Our Credit Life, Accident and 
Health —— is specifically 
designed for each bank. 


Vv 


Field offices throughout the 
country to provide instant 
service. 


V 


Arrangements with each bank 
are flexible — tailored to solve 
your unique problems and 
objectives. 


V 


Write our Banking Service Depart- 
ment for complete information 
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Dividend Announcement 


Massachusetts 
Investors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
129" Consecutive Dividend 


11 cents a share, 
from net income, 
payable December 
24 to shareholders 
of record Novem- 
ber 30, 1956. 


ROBERT W. 


Secretary 


LADD, 

















200 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
AMERICAN DEPOSITARY RECEIPT 
FOR ORDINARY REGISTERED STOCK OF 


THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY, LIMITED 


CORPORATES Od Apes ANS 
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American Depositary Shares 
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American Depositary Receipts, issued by large U.S. banks 


posits this foreign stock with a foreign 
correspondent bank, paying the foreign 
bank a small fee for so functioning. 

Against these foreign shares, and suc- 
ceeding purchases, the American bank 
then proceeds to issue and sell American 
Depositary Receipts, each representing 
a certain number of the foreign shares. 
It registers these ADR’s with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission on a 
simplified form for a modest fee. 

Fees charged. The American receipts 
for foreign shares are priced at a level 
close to current foreign market prices at 
time of sale through brokers and dealers, 
and are “loaded” with the bank’s original 
fee of between $3 and $5, depending upon 
whether the price is high or low, per 
100 American Depositary Receipts. There 
is a similar charge if the American share 
holders subsequently reconvert back in- 
to the foreign shares for purposes of 
sale or transfer abroad. Normally this 
rarely happens. 

So much for the original “profit” 
which is the fee of $3 to $5 per 100 
shares less the expenses incurred abroad, 
less SEC fee, less the bank’s own clerical 
and other expenses. The continuing fee 
business takes effect every time an 
ADR certificate is transferred as to 
ownership, which means $1.50 to the 
bank, a sum charged to the seller of the 
certificate. There is also a_ dividend 
fee, usually 1 cent per ADR share. The 
American bank has its foreign corre- 


spondent collect the dividends paid 
abroad, transfers them into dollars and 


remits the funds, less the 1 cent fee, to 
the holders of the ADR’s. Naturally 
how much “meal ticket” profit there is 
in the transfer and dividend function 
depends upon the popularity of the 
ADR’s with American investors; at times 


when international conditions are good 
and trading in foreign markets is active, 
the fee income from these operations 
could be substantial. 

Market prices for ADR’s in New 
York normally range close to the dollar 
equivalent of the market value of de- 
posited foreign shares; the activities of 
the arbitrageurs tend to assure this 
close correspondence between world mar- 
kets. 

Exceptions. In all these ADR arrange- 
ments, foreign corporations whose shares 
are deposited normally pay nothing 
while reaping the advantages of having 
their stock dealt in internationally. There 


are two or three exceptions, among 
which have been mentioned Monte- 
catini of Italy and Bowater Paper of 


England, which pay all or most of the 
expense, in which case the American 
Depositary Receipt holder gets his in- 
vestment on better terms and the foreign 
company directly encourages an Ameri- 
can market in its shares. 

The operation of issuing American 
shares involves no trust relationships 
for the American bank, but merely an 
agency function. Over the longer range, 
American banks engaged in this busi- 
ness hope for future business, either 
through account relationships with for- 
eign companies or future transfer and 
registrar business should there be direct 
issues of American securities by the 
foreign companies. The ADR’s save the 
American investor much red tape and 
even costly foreign fees which he mighi 
have to assume if he dealt directly in 
foreign stocks; furthermore since many 
foreign shares are bearer. securities. 
there would be expensive insurance as 
well as postage to pay in shipping them 
from one place to another. 
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Correspondent &sMervice beyond the usual... 


write... 

















phone... 


CROCKER-ANGLO 


NATIONAL 
Crocker-F&nglo has: BANK 


Assets more than $1,450,000,000. . 
Capital funds exceeding $100,000,000. 
More than 50 offices in Northern and Central California. 
Over 85 years of service to banks and bankers. 


California’s Oldest National Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL OEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


> FIC 3 
It’s the bank to look to for all the answers you need a Soren 


. . | Sansome Street, San Francisco 
—and for any correspondent service you require. 


January, 1957 
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Your local stop for express service in New York 


Misking the right connection in New York is essential for the traveler— 
but it is equally essential for the businessman and banker. Like the trav- 
eler, the businessman needs accurate information, and frequently he 
needs it in a hurry. 


He may be an exporter, who needs information about import and ex- 
change regulations in foreign markets. 


Or he may be a merchant, who needs credit information about a business 
concern in New York or New Zealand. 


Or he may be a banker who would like some assistance in analyzing his 
investment portfolio. 

One reason why Chase Manhattan is selected by so many bankers, busi- 
nessmen and individuals is that this bank is geared to give prompt and 
personal attention to these and a thousand-and-one other requests for 
information and service from all over the world. 


Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase Manhattan? 


THE 


CHASE 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, N. Y. 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Burroughs Clearing Hous: 
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BANKING NEWS 








SEE COVER: The scene is a repro- 
duction of the main banking room 
of the historic Bank of North Amer- 
ica at the Atwater Kent Museum in 
Philadelphia. Occupants are the top 
officers of The First Pennsylvania 
Banking and Trust Company, iden- 
tified below, and staff members in 


the garb of 1782. 


Banking Heritage 

American banking celebrates the com- 
pletion of its 175th year this morth, 
for it was on January 7, 1782, when the 
Bank of North America, predecessor of 
the merged banks known today as The 
First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, opened its doors 
as the nation’s first chartered financial 
institution. 

The photo on the cover shows top offi- 
cers of the First Pennsylvania viewing 
costumed leaders of First Penco Associ- 
ation, the bank’s employee organization, 
conducting business in the manner of 
1782. Left to right, they are George G. 
Chew, William L. Day, chairman, Theo- 
dore F. Voss, William L. Kelly, presi- 
dent, William B. Walker, executive vice- 
president, and Gabriel J. Resta. 

It was the Bank of North America that 
furnished the young government of the 
Revolutionary War with funds to raise 
troops and supply arms for the Con- 
tinental Army. Among the bank’s orig- 
inal subscribers were names which will 
be remembered forever as founders of 
the nation: Benjamin Franklin, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, John Jay, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, John Paul Jones and James 
Monroe. 

During the War of 1812, the Bank of 
North America came to the aid of the 
government with loans and circulation 
of treasury notes, totaling $650,000, in 
addition to advancing money to finance 
the defense of Philadelphia. 

Meanwhile, on March 12, 1812, another 
First Pennsylvania progenitor, The 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 
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Nation’s first chartered bank 


on Lives and Granting Annuities was 
chartered by the Commonwealth. It was 
the beginning of the American com- 
mercial life insurance system. 

In 1836, the charter formally was 
amended to allow the company to execute 
trusts and to engage in deposit banking. 
With this authorization, the Pennsyl- 
vania Company became the first char- 
tered institution in the state to be em- 
powered to do a trust business, the 
second in the nation. Thus was laid the 
foundation of the great merged banking 
institution of today. The company 
abandoned its life insurance business in 
1872. 

The Bank of North America, the 
Pennsylvania Company and The First 
National Bank of Philadelphia, another 
constituent of the present bank, were 
vital national resources during the Civil 
War. By the time of Lee’s surrender at 


Appomatox, the Bank of North America 
and the Pennsylvania Company had lent 
the federal, city and state governments 
millions of dollars. 

First National, founded in 1863, was 
the first bank to be chartered under this 
National Bank Act. In response to an 
urgent plea from President Lincoln, the 
bank helped to float a vital national bond 
issue to finance the Union government. 

In 1929 the Bank of North America 
merged with the Pennsylvania Company. 
The resulting bank merged in 1955 with 
First National to create a billion dollar 
institution. 


° 4 ° 


Farm Credit Conference 

New developments in agriculture and 
the problems confronting agricultural 
lenders were brought into sharp focus 
at the Fifth National Agricultural Credit 
Conference, December 10-12, at the Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis. 

Harry W. Schaller, chairman of the 
agricultural commission of the American 
Bankers Association, which sponsored 
the three-day meeting, reviewed changes 
in the past year that have affected farm- 
ers and the banking fraternity. 

Significant trends. In this relatively 
short time, Mr. Schaller, who is president 
of the Citizens First National Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa, noted the following 
developments: farm debt has increased; 
farm real estate values have climbed; 
the downtrend in farm income has leveled 
off, and apparently turned upward; de- 
pressed cattle and hog markets have 
eased off; agricultural output has 
reached a new peak; the build-up in sur- 
plus stocks seems to have halted; a soil 
bank program has been implemented; 
and new methods and materials continue 
to be made available to farmers with the 
result that capital and credit play larger 
roles, production is made more efficient, 
and output per man and farm continue 
to expand. 


Pertinent farm problems came under sharp scrutiny at the Agricultural Credit Conference 
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These changes were further analyzed 
by the principal speakers who formed 
a background against which the 600 
bankers attending the meetings ex- 
changed ideas on the more technical, 
internal banking problems of lending to 
farm customers. Several panels and open 
discussions were held for that purpose. 

New outlook. A new concept in agri- 
cultural lending practices was proposed 
by one of the main speakers, George H. 
Stebbins, president of the Simsbury 
(Connecticut) Bank and Trust Company. 
He felt that banking absorbs a terrific 
labor and time overhead by sticking 
with collateral practices because of cus- 
tom rather than creating security instru- 
ments only after careful analysis in- 
dicates that risk would be too great 
without collateral. 

“The personal property lien records 
of many of America’s towns and counties 
are cluttered with instruments that never 
should have been drawn,” Mr. Stebbins 
said. “Thousands of this country’s honest, 
progressive, financially solid farmers 
never have had the opportunity of prov- 
ing their word as good as their bond 
because custom and habit in their area 
somehow says, ‘If you are a farmer and 
want to borrow a nickel or a dollar you 
must pledge some security’ ”. 

In these days of high labor expense 
in banks, he added, it is especially ap- 
propriate to take a long, hard studied 
look at the need for and costs of security 
papers when dealing with those whose 
past records of accomplishment warrant 
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f As this is written, we have not added 
' up the figures for 1956 but we know 
that they will prove to be as good as 
our projections indicated. As we go 
into 1957, however, we have a feeling 
that our estimates are far too 
| conservative. Certainly there will be 
more people writing checks, and the 
} chances are that the usage per ac- 
| count will also expand. The revenue 
will go up, not necessarily because of 
increased prices but because of the 
increase in the use of checks bearing 
printed names and account numbers. 


We feel sure that our facilities will be 
fully utilized this year and it is pos- 
sible that they may be overtaxed. We 
have been trying to forestall such a 
possibility by increasing our expend- 
itures for capital items, which in 1956 
again amounted to close to three 
| times depreciation. Despite this, we 
do not seem to have any spare units 
standing idle. This year we will be 
constructing two new plants to 
provide additional manufacturing 
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Panel discusses correspondent aids to rural banks 


a great deal of faith in their future. 

Extend terms. Mr. Stebbins also sug- 
gested that many notes are written on a 
90-day basis and the 90 days relates to 
nothing except the ease of computing 
discount at 6 per cent on a 360-day 
basis. Too many are written on “de- 
mand,” he continued, and then the bor- 
rowers are tortured with all sorts of fine 
print on the note or by typed side 
agreements. 

“In all our loans, other than those 
financing current operations,” he said, 
“the liquidation needs over a period of 
time are self-evident. If we do a reason- 
able analysis job, we will prove to our- 
selves there is no overall magic in our 





_WHAT ABOUT 1957? 


space in cities where we now operate 
and one plant in a new location. 
We are trying hard to keep pace 
and in the process are learning that 
we do indeed have to “‘run very fast 
to stay in the same place.” 


This coming year we expect to see 
more of our checks sold by banks to 
their customers than ever before. If 
all goes well we anticipate that we 
will handle in excess of six million 
individual orders, up 15% from 1956. 
It could run more if the swing 
towards printed account numbers 
continues to pick up momentum. 
We think also that there will be a 
greater demand for imprinted 
deposit slips to be bound in with the 
checks. Mechanized handling in any 
degree involves credits as well as 
debits and, while we do not custom- 
arily make deposit slips, we will do 
so if they form a part of the check- 
book. All in all, we are looking 
forward to a pretty busy year and 
we are set for it. : 
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Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS 
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18-, 24- to 30-, or 36-month time limits 
for payoff.” 

If we would, we could unrut ourselves 
in many situations where a justifiable 
stretch-out to meet the conditions of that 
farmer on that farm would benefit him 
and not result in his incurring additional 
credit elsewhere, he added. 

“As long as the business of agricul- 
tural lending deals with individual farm- 
ers,” he continued, “there will be plenty 
of opportunity to grant intermediate 
credits to those from whom such terms 
are sensible. Time will prove them to be 
mutually advantageous for lender as 
well as borrower.” 

Correspondent aid. Harry S. Lekwa, 
president of the Ackley (Iowa) State 
Bank, outlined various ways in which 
city correspondent banks can help their 
rural cousins. 

‘“‘We ask you to use,” he said, “not your 
enormous tangible resources, but the 
great technical knowledge, and your 
manifest deep and sincere interest in 
the well-being of our country to help 
foster, promote and support a workable 
farm policy. That will be a great contri- 
bution to agriculture. We country bank- 
ers and the farmers need your support 
and counsel.” 

“The representative of our city cor- 
respondent bank sent out to help us 
should be competent to discuss farming 
problems as well as rural banking.” Mr. 
Lekwa added “He should have a knowl- 
edge of farming and farm operations, 
which enable him to make recommenda- 
tions. He should also be authorized to 
make commitments.” 

Current service. Correspondent bank- 
ing already is helping to meet the credit 
needs of agriculture and expanding the 
services of smaller banks, according to 
J. W. Bellamy, Jr., president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Pine Bluff 
Arkansas. 

“The placing of overlines with the cor- 
respondent,” he noted, “permits the 
smaller bank to provide the full amount 
of credit required in meeting the needs 
of its customers. This has many ad- 
vantages. The bank originating the credit 
can expect 100 per cent of the deposit 
account of its loan applicant. Whereby. 
if this overline was negotiated direc’ 
by the borrower, it would necessitate « 
deposit account with the second bank 
It is a more sound credit when all dis 
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THE ROYAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


Head Office, Montreal 


JAMES MUIR 
Chairman and President 
K. M. SEDGEWICK 
General Manager 
A. F. MAYNE 
Associate General Manager 
(non-domestic business ) 





Condensed Annual Statement 
as on 30th November, 1956 





Y ’ a7 aT 
ASSETS 
Cash on hand and due from banks (including items in transit)... $ 585,749,787 
Government of Canada and provincial government securities, 














Ce A re 715,005,707 
Other securities, not exceeding market value ................. 492,218,188 
Se I UY MUNN 06506 edAdne ce ddandesokeceedwendis 165,289,376 

re I in oedk nn eeeeendkeedeadedenncaienss $1,958,263,058 
Pie ROGNe N I ooaa os en cans asdnesvdveesessenenens 1,295,093.026 
Mortgages and hypothecs insured under N.H.A. (1954) ....... 186,200,416 
NN sac n5 et het nie ied enh eho os. bebe se éaallena kee 30,690,073 
Liabilities of customers under acceptances, guarantees and 

PO OE CUNY ncndadweekdsdsese abe eseenndssecbecetweiats 93.174.380 

SNE x ovxdnsatcewsWdseaceudedenasdeeesennenawebboeas 7.877.367 

— $3,571,298.320 
LIABILITIES —— 
EEL -0n<s.ccen. ce codte namintedseots 4niensssoanawipeawenee $3,278,375.435 
Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit ..............2.. 93,174,380 
SE EIN C0 cOh 0.6 66.0958 0 6904040 0840058008) 0nnewsEeeS 13,046,872 
WORE Tes BO TG POIINS ong in ccc cc cecccccwsessscoune $3,.384.596,687 
DOIG 6 ec cccrewidgaiedesas one beededtetsosawswewsike 50,298.893 
NE ot phe keine ee ba Cen endedneesed réGenweeeees 135,737,122 
ET OCT TT TTT TET TTT TT ETO Tee ee 665,618 





$3,571,298,320 











Over 870 Branches 
IN CANADA, ARGENTINA, BRAZIL, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS, 
COLOMBIA, PERU, URUGUAY, VENEZUELA, CUBA, HAITI, PUERTO RICO, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, BRITISH WEST INDIES. OFFICES IN NEW YORK, 
LONDON AND PARIS. CORRESPONDENTS THE WORLD OVER. 


London Branches 
6 Lothbury, E. C. 2 2 Cockspur St., S. W. 1 
Auxiliary in France 
THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA (FRANCE) 





Paris 
NEW YORK AGENCY JOSEPH W. GANANN, Agent 
68 William Street JOHN B. MILLER, Second Agent 
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GEARED 


An especially helpful feature of 
First National City’s correspond- 
ent service is the technical assist- 
ance offered by our Special In- 
dustries Group. A unit of our 
Domestic Division, the Group is 
comprised of specialists in many 
industrial fields. 


The training and experience of 
these men is at the disposal of our 
correspondent banks in connection 
with all banking matters requiring 
intimate acquaintance with special 
industry problems. 






This informed assistance can be 
especially valuable in helping you 
reach sound decisions with respect 
to local loans. It is just one of 
many reasons why so many banks 
are turning to First National City 
for New York correspondent ser- 
vices. If you’d like to know how 
we can help you, why not call on 
us today. 








The F 
NATIONAL 



































to help you serve 
the banking needs 
of any wndustry 





J. ED WARREN, Vice-President, is one of 
the country’s petroleum authorities. 
Working through and with local banks, 
his experience is helpful to correspondents 
who finance the oil industry; and is typi- 
eal of the type of ‘expert’ service we 
offer correspondents faced with problems 
in any industry. 


COFFEE INDUSTRY SPECIAL- 
ISTS Robert M. Franke, 
Vice-President, and John 
C. Slagle, Vice-President 
watch expert coffee taster. 
First National City has 
qualified individual  spe- 
cialists for every important 
industry and theirassistance 
is available to correspon- 
dents. 


IRST 
CITY BANK 


of New York 









Around-the-clock Transit Service 
Bond Portfolio Analysis « 


Complete Metropolitan 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 
70 Overseas Branches, Offices, and Affiliates «+ 75 Offices in Greater New York . 





e Collections e Credit Information 


Complete Securities Handling Facilities 
Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds e 
Personalized Service « World-Wide Banking Facilities 


Participation in Local Loans 


New York Offices Coverage 


Our 145th Anniversary Year 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











bursements and recipts are under the 
control and supervision of the borrower‘s 
home bank. The local banker has the 
knowledge of his customer’s past per- 
formance, his present requirements, and 
his future needs and repayment capa- 
bilities.” 

Changing agriculture. William A. Mc- 
Donnell, president of The First National 
Bank in St. Louis, pointed out that 
American agriculture is going through 
a period of revolutionary changes 
brought about by mechanization, and by 
soil improvement practices which in 
turn make necessary larger farm units. 

“These conditions,” he said, “coupled 
with rising costs of items using in ag- 
riculture are greatly increasing the le- 





H. W. SCHALLER, 
Chairman 


J. C. WELMAN, 
A.B.A. vice-president 


Farm conference leaders 


gitimate credit needs of agriculture. 
Furthermore our rapidly increasing 
population will call for an ever expand- 
ing production of food and fiber. It is 
estimated that the population of this 
country in 1975 will be 200 million and 
the need for agricultural products in 
that year will be 40 per cent greater 
than now. It is highly improbable, there- 
fore, that the lending ability of rural 
banks alone can keep pace with these 
rapidly increasing credit requirements 
of agriculture. If commercial banking 
is to meet these needs and prevent the 
further invasion of other types of lending 
agencies, it must be through the opera- 
tion of the correspondent banking system, 
with the large and small banks working 
together.” 

Teamwork needed. There are a few 
city banks which are already working 
closely with rural correspondents in this 
field, he added. The number, however, 
remains relatively small; and much re- 
mains to be done in the development of 
effective teamwork, he concluded. 

Sherman E. Johnson, director, farm 
and land management research, agricul- 
tural research service, U.S. Department 


of Agriculture, pointed out that 
“farmers, rural bankers, and other farm 
groups should consider carefully the 


goals they wish to achieve, and then ob- 
tain adequate analyses of alternative 
ways of reaching the desired objectives.” 
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Economie Analyst Cites 
Need tor More Banks 
There are not enough banks in th 
United States to attract a fair share of 
savings needed to finance our growth, 
and we should re-examine our banking 
laws to permit a better distribution 0! 
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facilities, according to Robert H. Arm- 
strong, New York City economic anaylst. 

In a recent speech to 600 bankers at 
the 10th annual mid-year meeting of the 
National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, New York City, Mr. Armstrong, 
senior partner, Armstrong Associates, 
pointed out that one reason that sav- 
ings are going down is that the popula- 
tion is shifting from the metropolitan 
centers to new suburban areas. Under 
present banking laws, he contended, 
many banks are not permitted to open 
branches there. 

“We have come to look upon the 
amount of savings, as related to personal 
income, at approximately 7% per cent,” 
he said.” In 1955, however, personal in- 
come amounted to $306 billion, while 
savings totaled $16.6 billion, or only 5.4 
per cent.” 

The nation cannot maintain its pro- 
ductive economy on this volume of sav- 
ings, he said. Meanwhile, he noted, our 
population will rise by 56 million in 
the next 20 years. This will lead to a 
need for 7,000 new banks or branches if 
the public is to be adequately served, he 
added. 

Currently, he continued, the per capita 
number of banks in the U.S. seems to be 
too low, and this may be one reason that 
savings are lagging behind the economic 
pace. In Canada, he added, there is a bank 
or branch for every 3,465 persons, and in 
England one for each 4,000 individuals. 
He suggested that this would indicate 
that the U.S. with a bank or branch for 
each 8,000 persons has too few banks. 
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Oncoming Bank Meetings 


The first few months of 1957 promise 
many important conferences and clinics 
for thousands of bank officers. Mort- 
gages, savings, operations and _ instal- 
ment lending are a few of the subjects 
that will be brought to their attention. 

A.B. A. Unprecedented competition 
among borrowers and long range trends 
reflected in the terms under which banks 
may be expected to extend credit will be 
studied at the ninth national credit 
conference of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, January 14-16, at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

During the five conference sessions, 
bankers will hear leading representatives 
of government, manufacturing, and ag- 
riculture discuss prospects for the 
months ahead. A credit round-up panel 
has been added to the program. It will 
provide banker opinion as to the pros- 
pects for the year ahead in the various 
geographical regions of the nation. It has 
been so arranged as to present an ap- 
aisal of conditions in large and small 
banks serving both urban and rural 
areas, 

Some 2,000 bank officers are expected 


to attend the A.B.A.’s 38th annual mid- | 
winter trust conference at the Waldorf | 


\storia Hotel, New York City, February 

». It will provide ideas useful to man- 
1gement and the operating officers in 
charge of trusts. 
vill inelude addresses and panels by 
bankers and leaders in the trust business 
‘*self, as well as leaders in related fields 


fanuary, 1957 








This year’s program | 
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You automatically plan the safety of 
your customers’ funds when you sell 
them safe, spendable First National 
City Bank Travelers Checks for 
their trips. They can start their 
journeys with confidence, because 
this handy travel currency safe- 
guards their travel funds just as 
your safe deposit vaults protect their 
valuables back home. If lost or 
stolen, NCB Travelers Checks are 
refunded in full. They are accepted 
like cash for goods and services in 
this country and abroad. 





You can plan on more profits, too, 
when you sell NCB Travelers 
Checks, because you keep 90% of 
the selling commission and remit 
10% to us. Extensive sales aids are 
provided free of charge, including a 
complete merchandising kit, tailor- 
made for your ready use and ena- 
bling you to tie in with broad 
national and international advertis- 
ing in trade and consumer publica- 
tions. 
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to protect travel 
funds... NCB 


Travelers Checks 








Wherever they are...wherever 
they’re going... NCB Travelers 
Checks simplify travel money 
problems for your clients. 


Famous around the 
globe, NCB Trav- 
elers Checks are in- 
stantly recognized 
everywhere, In con- 
venient denomina- 
tions of $10, $20, $50 
and $100, they cost 
only $1 per $100 and 
are good until used. 





The FIRST 


NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 


of New York 






REMEMBER THESE FACTS: 


e Inexpensive insurance for travel funds—cost only $1 per $100 
© You keep 90% of the selling commission—and remit 10% to us 
¢ NCB Travelers Checks have been sold for over half a century 
¢ Your customers are directed to Buy at Banks 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





e Safe—fully refunded if lost or stolen 
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of business and law. Pension and profit- 
sharing trusts, corporate trusts, the in- 
vestment program, recruiting and train- 
ing of trust personnel, and selling of 
trust services are subjects on the pro- 
gram agenda. 

Subjects of importance to bankers in 
the savings field will be discussed at the 
annual savings and mortgage conference, 
sponsored by the savings and mortgage 
division of the A.B.A. It will be held at 
the Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, 
March 11-13. The conference is held in 
conjunction with the national school sav- 
ings forum. It will cover the provision 
of adequate financing for prospective 
home owners in every type of community, 
the role of government in housing and 
home finance, and the advantages accru- 
ing to banks through the development of 
electronic equipment. Other subjects to 
be treated are savings banking problems 
and activities and bank mortgage lending 
activities and the outlook for this type 
of business in 1957. Edueational displays 
of building and modernization materials, 
bank operating equipment, and of school 
savings programs will be on exhibit dur- 
ing the three-day program. 

One of this year’s most important 
banker meetings will be the A.B.A. in- 
stalment credit conference, at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, March 18-20. The 
outlook for the American economy and 
problems of the instalment lending busi- 
ness will be under consideration at these 
sessions, which annually attract bank 
lending officers from all sections of the 
nation. 

_N.A.B.A.C. Rising labor costs and 
increasing competition are forcing more 
financial firms to analyze their opera- 
tions, control, audit and accounting pro- 
cedures. This nationwide interest should 
draw near record turnouts to four region- 
al conventions scheduled this spring by 
the National Association of Bank Au- 
ditors and Comptrollers. The meetings 
are intended to give bankers a means 
of exchanging ideas on operating tech- 








CONVENTION AND CONFERENCE CALENDAR 


American Bankers Association 
National Credit Conference—January 14-16, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Mid-Winter Trust Conference—February 4-6, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York City 
Savings and Mortgage Conference—March I1-13, Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 
instalment Credit Conference—March 18-20, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


National Association of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers 
Southern Regional Convention—April 8-10, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Eastern Regional Convention—April 24-27, City Auditorium, Asheville, N.C. 
Western Regional Convention—May 9-11, U.S. Grant Hotel, San Diego, Calif. 
Northern Regional Convention—May 20-22, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, O. 


Mortgage Bankers Association 
Mortgage Conventions—February 20-21, Chicago; March 21-22, New Orleans; April 15-16, New York City 
Mortgage Clinics—January |7-18, Philadelphia; March 14-15, St. Louis; April 25-27, Phoenix; 
May 16-18, Miami Beach; and May 23-24, Los Angeles 








Significant banking meetings 


niques. They will be held April 8-10, 
Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa; April 24-27, City Auditorium, 
Asheville, North Carolina; May 9-11, 
U.S. Grant Hotel, San Diego, California; 
and May 20-22, Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 
land. 

M.B.A. Plans have already been made 
by the Mortgage Bankers Association for 
three mortgage conventions and five 
mortgage clinics early this year. The 
conventions are slated for February 20- 
21, Chicago; March 21-22, New Orleans; 
and April 15-16, New York City. Clinic 
sessions have been arranged for January 
17-18, Philadelphia; March 14-15, St. 
Louis; April 25-27, Phoenix; May 16-18, 
Miami Beach; and May 23-24, Los 
Angeles. 
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Banking-by-Mail 

Financial institutions desiring to in- 
crease their bank-by-mail business might 
want to emulate practices effected by 
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40 Water Street, Boston 
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headline winter-spring docket 


banks in Brooklyn and Los Angeles. 

Postal cooperation. The Williamsburgh 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn, recently had a 
lobby display which pointed out the ad- 
vantages to both depositor and bank of 
using postal facilities for banking func- 
tions. 

The bank has long promoted banking- 
by-mail with its familiar newspaper ads, 
“Wherever there is a mailman.” The 
Brooklyn post office helped set up the 
exhibit. It emphasizes that the 4,000 
letterboxes in Brooklyn actually serve 
as branch offices for the bank. 

Service awards. The Union Bank and 
Trust Company of Los Angeles, another 
leading exponent of banking-by-mail, re- 
cently presented gold certificates and 
specially engraved wallets to three 40- 
year veterans of the postal service. 

The gifts were a featured part of the 
bank’s seventh annual postal service 
award program. Joseph C. Lipman, vice- 
chairman, served as host for this year’s 
three-hour affair saluting the 8,300 
Los Angeles area postal employees. It 
was held in the bank’s clubrooms, and 
paid special homage to postal veterans 
William E. Backus, Arthur E. Bogusch 
and Richard H. Stein. 

Los Angeles Postmaster Otto K. Ole- 
sen was on hand to make the presenta- 
tions, and express the gratitude of his 
department for the annual event. 
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Returned Check Account 
The Provident Trust Company of 

Philadelphia has come up with a method 

of solving the confusion created in many 


businesses by the numerous’ unpaid 
checks that are normally adjusted 
through the regular banking accounts 


of these companies. 

Under its new “Returned Check Ac- 
count”? system the customer sets up a 
separate account against which all un- 
paid checks are charged before being 
returned to the depositor for his atten- 
tion. 

The system is expected to provide ‘ 
better control of unpaid checks; elimi- 
nate confusion in reconciling of regula: 
accounts; and give the depositor audit 
control of the unpaid checks at all times 
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Offer your customers the complete service of 


the Midwest's oldest, largest Foreign Banking Dept. 


NCREASED travel and growing markets overseas are 
I making Foreign Banking an important service in 
cities and towns of all sizes. Through our facilities, 
correspondents of The First National Bank of Chicago 
can provide that service in a way that impresses regu- 
lar customers and wins new ones. The advantages of 
our Foreign Banking Department are readily available. 

Travelers letters of credit, commercial letters of 
credit and acceptances, fast foreign remittances, up-to- 
date credit information on foreign firms—these are 


a few of the valuable services our Foreign Department 
renders. Experienced officers make available to you 
the facilities of our vast network of correspondent 
banks abroad—a network that has grown steadily for 
90 years and extends into every corner of the globe. 


Foreign Banking is just one of the many services 
of The First. If you’d like to discuss the advantages 
of a correspondent relationship with us, write or wire 
us today. A man from The First will be happy to call 
on you at your convenience. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


January, 1957 


Extend your facilities around the globe 
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while they are being handled for adjust- 
ment, according to Charles W. Habgood, 
assistant treasurer and manager of the 
bank’s transit department, who devel- 
oped the idea. 

In its operation, the bank prepares a 
special form in triplicate which carries 
a description of each returned check. 
The original of this form is sent to the 
customer along with the check. One 
copy is used as a charge voucher against 
the returned check account, while the 
other copy is retained by the bank. 

If the customer decides to re-deposit 
the check, it is placed in the returned 
check account. In cases where the check 
is not made good, an equal amount is 
transferred from the depositor’s regular 
account. 
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Scientifie Dust Control 
System Stretches Budget 


Chemically treated cloths and an “‘in- 
terval cleaning” routine are saving time 
and money at the Bank of the South- 
west, Houston, while keeping the build- 
ing as bright as the day it opened. 

Under its new dust control system all 
surfaces are dusted, waxed or otherwise 
treated when they need it rather than 
just for the sake of working on them 
every day, according to R. G. Wiggins, 
chief custodian of the 26-story building. 

Mr. Wiggins consulted with the Indus- 
trial Towel and Uniform Company to 
set up a cleaning schedule which covers 
every nook and cranny of the building, 
insuring regular maintenance of unseen 
areas that might otherwise be neglected. 

Heart of the system is the chemically 
treated cloth, which actually picks up 
dust instead of moving it from one spot 
to another. Supplied in various sizes, the 
bank uses about 300 of these a week, 
on a rental basis. The dust cloths are 
used with brooms to dry mop the lobby 
three times during regular banking 























Novel cart keeps necessary tools within reach of cleaning staff 


hours and once again before wet mop- 
ping at night. The pre-dusting keeps the 
mop cleaner and eliminates slopping of 
dirty water on furnishings. 

Universal joints on many of the long- 
handled cleaning tools permit personnel 
to get under furniture and fixtures with 
a minimum of effort. 

The cleaning cloths add a measure of 
safety, too. A waxed floor is not dan- 
gerous, but a coating of dust makes it 
slippery and treacherous. That is why 
for a day or two following the biweekly 
scouring and waxing, the staff doubles 
up on the main floor dusting routine. 

Smaller treated cloths are used for 
dusting the furniture. In its scientific 
schedule, the bank dusts flat surfaces 
nightly, vertical surfaces only once a 
week. Under the arrangement, floors 
and desk tops get daily attention; walls, 
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desk sides and legs are cleaned weekly. 

Rugs in the bank area and private 
offices are vacuumed every night. 

In the regular schedule, the 25 men 
on the custodian’s staff are responsible 
for cleaning corridors, while the 53 
women maintain the offices. Two women 
are assigned to each floor. They use a 
housekeeper’s cart, shown in_ picture 
above, and a vacuum cleaner, and both 
are mounted on wheels for easy moving. 
All necessary tools, cloths, soaps and 
other cleaning necessities are carried on 


the cart. In the center is a large blue 
denim bag in which waste paper is 
dumped. 


“Of course, we have no way of meas- 
uring increased efficiency at the bank, 
because we have followed this system 
since the bank was opened,” said Mr. 
Wiggins. “But one can see how much our 
cleaning people can do using the chemi- 
cally treated cloths and our planned dust 
control system.” 
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Small *““Bank.”* Big Service 


Newcomers to Ramer, Alabama, are 
quite surprised when they find that the 
only banking service in this small coun- 
try community is supplied at the local 
school. 

After the initial shock, however, they 
find themselves cashing checks, having 
bills changed, making deposits, and con- 
ducting a variety of business activities 
at the school “bank.” Their deposits are 
insured; the principal of the school and 
the sponsor of the school banking pro- 
gram are bonded. Deposits are kept in a 
fireproof safe and several times a week 
surplus cash in deposited in a Mont- 
gomery bank. 

Many benefits. The school’s banking 
unit was originally set up for the stu- 
dents, to provide them with an outlet for 
savings. Some 20 students now operate 
the facility and receive extra math credit 
for their efforts. The community bene- 
fits, too, receiving banking services that 
are of vital import. 

Each student teller keeps a record o! 
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deposits and withdrawals, and must 
count and prove his cash before the next 
hift takes over. This enables the stu- 
dents to learn the principles of the 
hanking business; meet the public; in- 
erview customers; learn how to count 
‘ash with speed and accuracy; check de- 
posits and enter them in_ passbooks; 
keep records in regular bound ledgers, 
equired by the county; and use modern 
yanking equipment. 

Banks help. The equipment is donated 
by Montgomery banks, who have helped 
the student bankers handle over $500,000 
in the past 16 years of operation. After 
graduation, many of these student bank- 
ers have joined the staffs of the Mont- 
gomery banks. 

Student depositors have also reaped 
benefits from the school’s bank. They 
have learned to write checks; fill out 
deposit slips; apply for loans; meet obli- 
gations promptly; and save money. 

Anyone connected with the _ school, 
whether teacher or pupil, is eligible for 
credit. Loans are also extended for group 
projects such as pasture programs. Once 
a loan has been granted and paid, the 
individual’s credit rating is bolstered. 
He can then apply for larger borrowings, 
if needed. 


—_ 
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“Thrifty-Fitty’” Books 
Cut Special Check Costs 


The Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
Bank, Philadelphia, is offering a quan- 
tity discount on special checks as a 
means of stimulating use of these pay- 
as-you-go checking accounts. 

Under its “Thrifty-Fifty’” plan, cus- 
tomers can obtain a book of 50 checks 
at a cost of eight cents a check instead 
of buying a standard beok of 20 checks 
at 10 cents apiece. Customers’ names 
are imprinted on each check, and the 
check books can be ordered by mail. 

No minimum balance is required in 
these accounts, but a 25-cent monthly 
service charge applies. 
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Exhibit Boosts State’s 
Industry and Agriculture 

The story of Wisconsin industry is 
featured in a unique lobby display at the 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 
waukee. 

Featuring a four-foot high aluminum 
replica of the state, the exhibit, as shown 
below, has 18 cards, each treating an 
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... naturally he’s thinking about 


CANADA! 


The man who owns or runs a factory is thinking about Canada. He’s 
sensible to devote thought and energy toward doing business where 
there’s a market 15,200,000 strong amid three-and-a-half million 
square miles of lands rich in natural resources. 


For the manufacturer and those others in the business community 
who serve his needs... suppliers, producers, or investors of capital 
... Canada can convert daydreams into dollars. 

Think first of The Toronto-Dominion Bank when you seek the 
facts— because our experience enables us to discuss the reasons why 
Canada may fit your future. Prompt and specific answers to questions 


regarding markets, opportunities, plant sites, manpower or pur- 
chasing await your inquiry. 


460 Branches Across Canada 


THE 
TORONTO - DOMINION 
BANK 


Head Office—Toronto, Canada 


New York Agency: 


London, England Branch: 
28 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


3 King William Street, E.C. 4 


One of a series of advertisements telling the story of Canada and 
The Toronto-Dominion Bank to business and financial leaders in the United States 













@ FAST! 


Drastically reduces the number of 
operations and record handling. 


@ ACCURATE! 


Posting errors are reduced, and 
charges to the wrong account are 
virtually eliminated. 


@ CUSTOMER APPROVED! 


Banks using this system report 
customer approval of the plan 
and the services which it renders. 


@ SIMPLE! 


Easier for bookkeepers and others 
involved to understand and use. 


@ PROFITABLE! 


Savings in space and personnel 
result in a profitable operation 
for Post-To-Check usage. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Please send complete Post-To-Check 
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important Wisconsin industry. These 
cards are seen through an illuminated 
rectangular cutout in the “state.” An 
electric motor rotates the cards at six- 
second intervals. 

The background and base of the dis- 
play are made of light weight masonite, 
enabling the bank to move the exhibit 
with a minimum of effort 
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| Wage-Hour Handbook 


The Bank Personnel Administration 
Department of the American Bankers 
Association has published a revised edi- 
tion of its “Federal Wage-Hour Hand- 
book for Banks.” 

It is intended to provide members with 
up-to-date information on regulations af- 
fecting banking. The manual interprets 
new and revised regulations released 
by the Wage-Hour Division of the U.S. 
Department of Labor since the A.B.A.’s 
original booklet was published in 1950. 
These analyses are from reliable sources, 
but some of the provisions of the regula- 
tions have not been tested in courts. 
Therefore, banks are urged to obtain 
advice from their legal counsel and, if 
warranted, from their Regional Wage- 
Hour Office. 

The A.B.A. is continuing its efforts 
to change many applications of the 
Wage-Hour Laws and Regulations be- 
cause of the belief that they are unfair 
to small banks and work a hardship on 
them. 

Extra copies of the handbook are avail- 
able to A.B.A. members at $1 each. 
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Unique Snorkel Setup 
The Wilshire Federal Savings and Loan 
| Association, Studio City, California, has 
installed a new type auto-teller unit for 
the convenience of its customers. 
An inverted snorkel is used in the de- 
vice, permitting the customer and teller 
| to see each other through viewers the 
| size of a small television screen. They 
| carry on a normal conversation through 
| an automatic two-way speaker system. 





Inverted snorkel speeds up service for hurrying motorists 


The customer merely drives up to one 
of the two snorkels that have been put 
into operation, and informs the teller 
about his transaction. The customer puts 
his account book and deposit or with- 
drawal slip in the opening, shown to the 
right of the screen in the above picture. 
An elevator tray conveyor raises the 
papers to the teller, who is located on the 
second floor. The teller makes the ap- 
propriate entry and lowers the account 
book to the customer. 

The average customer can pull up to 
the unit, make a deposit or withdrawal, 
and be on his way in less than two min- 
utes, according to Walter D. Smyth, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the association. 
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Merchandising Savings 

The Philadelphia Saving Fund Society 
is offering 10 new types of savings ac- 
counts to its customers as part of its 
program to render better service and 
stave off competition of other financial 
institutions. 

Designed to make it easier for deposi- 
tors to save for specific purposes, the 
new accounts draw 2%4 per cent interest 
and are identified by special passbooks, 
according to R. Stewart Rauch, Jr., pres- 
ident of the Society. 

The accounts are the direct result of 
a PSFS survey which confirmed con- 
venience as a prime factor in the cus- 
tomer’s choice of a savings institution. 
To foster PSFS’s role as the “Bank of 
Convenience,” the Society introduced 
these 10 special services. They include an 
automobile account, hobby account, rainy 
day account, $500 account, $1,000 ac- 
count, education account, stork account, 
home improvement account, new home 
account, and a bride’s account. 

“Thrift never has been sold,” said Mr. 
Rauch. “These accounts are an attempt 
to sell the idea of saving much the same 
as tangible merchandise is sold. We fee! 
we have to sell incentives to save just 
as much as manufacturers have to sel! 
incentives to buy.” 

Further stressing the convenience as 
pect, the bank has introduced anothe 
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*By permission. Fr. Webster's 
New Int'l Dictionary, 2nd Ed., cyt., 
1934, 1939, 1945, 1950, 1953, 1954 
by G. & C. Merriam Co. 


but that uit all, Wh. Wwelatr. 


A banker receives more than money on deposit, Mr. Webster. 





A great wealth of trust, respect and confidence is his . . . gratefully given 
by his friends, customers and fellow workers. A treasure, as every banker 
knows, more prized than all the gold in the world. 


A banker lends more than money, Mr. Webster. 


Look at the time and influence and energy he lends to civic drives, 
welfare projects, church functions . . . or any other community effort in 
which he labors. There are no restrictions on this type of loan. The 
satisfying feeling of serving is repayment enough. 

A banker builds more than his capital funds, Mr. Webster. 

He helps build his city, his state, and his nation to heights of economic 
security enjoyed by no other people in the world. Look at his own 
principled way of living, his conscientious devotion to duty, his warm 
and responsible regard for the personal welfare of people and things 
far beyond his realm of banking. 

And finally, Mr. Webster, the banker is more than one person. 


The banker is every man and woman at the bank serving behind desk, 
cage or office machine. Each contributes in his own way to the business 
of banking and, in the longer run, to the welfare of his community. 


THE Fut NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA 


This is the first in a series of advertisements 
dedicated to the people at the bank 
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new service. It is receiving applications 
for savings accounts over the telephone. 

The survey also revealed that the ma- 
jority of PSFS depositors are women. 
Therefore, the bank is using a newly- 
styled bankbook with a colorful tartan 
plaid cover. It is calculated to have more 
feminine appeal than the ordinary bank- 
book, and it is considered pleasing to the 
gentlemen, too. 
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Fly-In Banking 


Increasing air travel and banking’s 
desire to provide its customers with the 
best in services has prompted the open- 
ing of new airport branches in Cleve- 
land and Phoenix. 

A photograph and details of The First 
National Bank of Arizona’s new air- 
port office are contained on page 1 of 
this issue. 

The Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has its new office on the 
lower level of the Cleveland Hopkins 
Airport. 

It offers every bank and trust service 
to the airlines and their employees. It 
also serves many other businesses and 
residents located in or near the area. 

The office decor consists of dark wal- 
nut and gray furnishings, dark walnut 
walls, and wall-to-wall carpeting. It has 
a luminous ceiling, and features a large 
8 by 14 foot color photograph of down- 
town Cleveland in the main lobby. 

The branch has eight inside teller 
stations, a drive-in window, a 24-hour 








High-speed camera provides positive pictorial record 


depository and nearby parking space 
for customers’ cars. The drive-in window 
is located on the main thoroughfare 
leading to. the airline ticket counters. 
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Hidden Cameras to 
Record Bank Holdups 

The National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, is using hidden cam- 
eras that operate automatically to pro- 
duce a pictorial record of any possible 
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bank holdup, as part of its security pro- 
cedure to protect depositors. 

Photographs taken of holdup men by 
the concealed cameras are admissible as 
evidence and would be turned over to the 
F. B. I. and police to assist them in ap- 
prehending the criminals involved. 

The high-speed sequence camera used 
in the National Shawmut device is set to 
take one picture per second. It produces 
a negative which can be enlarged to 8 by 
10 inches or more. The special film used 
is very efficient under what would nor- 
mally be considered adverse lighting con- 
ditions, and a single roll of the film will 
yield 690 pictures, more than enough to 
record details of an average holdup. 

The bank experimented with a number 
of motion picture cameras and other 
cameras before settling on the Beattie 
Varitron Electric Sequence Camera for 
its system. The camera is silent in opera- 
tion and so triggered as to minimize risk 
to bank personnel. 
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Market Research Aids 
Chase Advertising Program 


The current “retail” advertising cam- 
paign of Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York City, was recently used as an ex- 
ample of what market research can do 
for a bank’s advertising program (see 
also page 42). 

In evaluating the Chase product as one 
of top quality, and on a par with that 
of its competitors, Harry Vosburg, as- 
sistant director of research at Cunning- 
ham and Walsh, New York City adver- 
tising agency, pointed out that his com- 
pany had made a thorough study of the 
public’s attitude toward banks and its 
banking habits. 

The survey revealed that more families 
than ever were using the banks regu- 
larly for savings and checking accounts, 
that women had taken over banking re- 
sponsibilities, and that, all banking serv 
ices being equal, Chase would have t 
develop individuality and personality in 
order to be outstanding. It also showed 
that the public was somewhat in awe 0! 
banks, indicating that Chase advertising 
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would have to make a friendly impres- 
sion. 

Out of this research came Chase Man- 
nattan’s present advertising philosophy, 
imparting friendliness in a unique car- 
toon style designed to have appeal for 
women and men alike. All of the bank’s 
selling features fitted into this tech- 
nique, since it was flexible enough for 
such varied media as newspaper ads, TV 
spots, 24 sheet posters and interior and 
window posters at branch offices. 

Research’s final task was to test the 
ads to be sure they produced no negative 
feeling of frivolity or impropriety, and 
to determine the media for the highest 
level of impression at the lowest cost. 

Lawrence C. Marshall, executive vice- 
president of the bank, noted that a recent 
comparison of total savings in the New 
York area with like data for a year ago 
showed the grand total as being down. 
All but three banks suffered decreases 
over that span, and Chase Manhattan 
showed the highest percentage increase 
of all three. 

Market research, Mr. Vosburg said, 
is of greatest value when used contin- 
uously and as insurance on adequate 
returns of advertising expenditures. In 
attacking the complex problem of meas- 
uring the effect of advertising, one can- 
not expect a simple solution, he added, 
for no single formula can cover such 
diverse questions as the cumulative ef- 
fect of your advertising over past years, 
the competition’s activities, the extent 
and caliber of your distribution, and the 
like. 
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“At Any Given Moment’’ 


The American Express Company has 
produced and released a new public re- 
lations motion picture that is intended 
to give the public a “‘behind-the-scenes” 
look at how a bank works. 

Entitled “At Any Given Moment,” 




















Amusing and educational 


the 91%4-minute film, through a series of 


fix ely episodes, presents customers and 
bank personnel as warm and interesting 
people. 
In full color, with narration and 
musical background on the sound track, 
film dramatizes the idea that not 
ily do bankers perform important jobs, 
they are also valued members of 
vir communities. 
In the scene illustrated above, a young 
an with a yen for expensive sports 
‘"s is told that he can get a loan at 
"ie bank, but he is warned that he will 
‘tn a barrel trying to make payments 
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on top of other expenses. Later the 
young man finds he can finance mar- 
riage, plus a modest automobile, and 
he seems much happier after taking the 
advice of a bank officer. It is just one 
example of banking guidance. 

Banking and financial officers inter- 
ested in screening the film should direct 
their requests to James A. Henderson, 
Assistant Vice-President, American Ex- 
press Company, 65 Broadway, New 
York City. 
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Modern Uruguayan Bank 

The worldwide trend towards simple 
and functional lines in banking quarters 
is well illustrated in the new “Centro” 
agency of Banco Mercantil del Rio de la 
Plata, which has its headquarters at 
Montevideo. 

The Uruguayan banking firm’s new 
office features low, modern counters, and 
partitions of flint glass, mounted on 
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FAST+ SAFE 
PORTABLE! 


Add filing space by 
destroying cancelled 
checks, ledger sheets, time cards, 
W2's, pay vouchers, and obsolete 
papers—in your own office! The new 
“SILVER EXECUTIVE AUTOMATIC" 
Paper Shredder is the only automatic 
feed machine ... shreds papers into 
unreadable '/4” strips, in just a few 
seconds! The machine is an attractive, 
typewriter-size, portable desk model, 
with full '42 HP motor. Completely 
safe, and easy to operate. Many other 
sizes available, too. 


Ten-Day Trial on any shredder. 
Write today for literature. 


INDUSTRIAL SHREDDER 
Sind Vidlenl 


104 MILL ST. + SALEM, OHIO 
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Fine Uruguayan marble accents building’s modernistic front 





Low, modern counters highlight extremely functional interior 


Banco Mercantil’s “Centro” agency typifies current mode 


bronze tube. It has a special iron sheet 
metal framework, actuated by a pedal, 
which can be raised into position to pro- 
tect the bank’s funds and valuables in 
case of a holdup. 

The exterior of the office is finished 
with with fine Uruguayan marble, set 
off by polished bronze framework on the 
windows. It has an illuminated canopy, 
which highlights its distinctive archi- 
tectural features. 

The corner billboard in the exterior 
view above lists quotations of bills and 
exchange of different countries. The 
agency does a heavy volume of business 
along this line. 
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Utah Banker Explains 
Non-Membership in F.D.1.C. 

Walter E. Cosgriff, as president of 
the Continental Bank of Midvale, Utah, 
has been asked by depositors why the 
bank is not a member of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Long widely known as an “independ- 
ent” banker, Mr. Cosgriff frequently 
has differed with orthodox methods of 
banking operation. The Midvale bank, 
which has been operating for about 
six months, is not a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, nor is it a national 
bank. Mr. Cosgriff has long felt that 
state banks have more freedom of ac- 
tion than those rated as national banks. 

His “home” bank, The Continental 
Bank and Trust Company of Salt Lake 
City, voluntarily gave up its national 
status in 1952 to operate as a state bank. 

Matter of coverage. In answer to de- 
positor questions on the F.D.I.C., he 
notes that according to the agency’s own 
report, its deposit insurance fund totals 
only enough to cover less than one and 
one-half per cent of the so-called “in- 


sured” deposits. Mr. Cosgriff adds that, 
contrary to popular opinion, the U. S. 
government does not have any financial 
stake in the F.D.I.C., the original Federal 
investment having long since been re- 
paid by the banks. He concedes that the 
agency does have authority to borrow $3 
billion from the U.S. Treasury, but 
points out that even this sum coupled 
with the $1% billion in the F.D.I.C.’s 
own fund is still comparatively small in 
relation to the $116 billion in bank de- 
posits that are eligible for insurance pro- 
tection. 

Supervisory policy. Beyond this, how- 
ever, Mr. Cosgriff objects to some as- 
pects of the F.D.I.C.’s supervisory policy. 
In this connection, he states: “When it 
encounters some practice it does not like, 
the F.D.I.C. initiates proceedings of ‘in- 
voluntary termination’ of the questioned 
bank’s insured status. This happened 
seven times in 1955 when examiners en- 
countered what they claimed were ‘un- 
safe,’ ‘unsound,’ or ‘unlawful’ practices. 
In one of these there was admittedly 
nothing ‘unlawful,’ but the bank was 
penalized because its theory of operation 
did not agree with that of the govern- 
ment’s banking agency. 

“If this were not enough, there is a 
movement underway in some circles to 
have the F.D.I.C.’s already broad powers 
expanded. This might include giving the 
governmental agency power to remove 
officers of a ‘problem bank.’ To those 
who favor America’s traditional system 
of free enterprise, this approach smacks 
dangerously of an approach to socialism. 
One cannot help but come to the con- 
clusion that this approach—if applied 
to all forms of business and society— 
would be ruinous to America’s economic 
system.” 

Sedative aspect. “America was founded 
as a nation that wanted to stay on its 
own feet. America’s banks, and their 
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ditioned throughout. Banking operation half minutes during regular banking 





are conducted in the basement, the first hours. 

: and second stories, and part of the third o 
floor. The remaining space is rented out Huge 21- by 49-foot, three-dimensional, 
to local businessmen for offices. highway bulletins are being used to 
° ° e spearhead a savings promotion campaign 
a ace at the American Trust Company, San 
Banking Brevities Francisco. The bank is featuring three 
Detailed records of the drive-in win- different signs, all utilizing giant-size 
é dow at the Jenkintown (Pennsylvania) human figures, hand-painted from en- 
Ps Bank and Trust Company show that larged color transparencies. One design 
| the occupants of 62,044 cars received shows a father and son with fishing 
banking service during a 12-month tackle and the slogan “Save for the day 
period. This represented a 30 per cent when leisure is your business.” Another 
increase over the previous year’s traffic, has two girls at a piano with the caption 
' when 48,417 drivers used the facility, ac- “Save to give them more advantages.” 
‘ cording to Treasurer Robert W. Turner. The third billboard shows a father with 


The latest tabulation averaged out to one’ children, and is captioned “Save for their 
motorist-customer every one-and-one- education.” 





W. E. COSGRIFF 


Makes his views known 


depositors, would do well to keep this 
in mind. A ‘helping hand’ all too fre- 
quently ‘helps’ along the path toward 
regimentation, and complete government 
control. 


| 
‘ 

“Then, too, the web woven around the ae 
F.D.I.C. acts as a sedative to the public ors 
and to too many bankers. It removes ne 


initiative on the part of the customer to 
investigate and see which bank is really 
run the best.” 

Widely-known. Mr. Cosgriff is well- 
known not only in the Mountain States 
but also nationally. In 1949 he was ap- 
pointed a director of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and served for nine 
- months. Besides being president of the 
Continental banks in Midvale and Salt 
Lake City, he heads seven other banking 
institutions in Utah, Wyoming, Colorado 
and Nevada. 
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New Banking Headquarters 
A week-long public open house marked 
the opening of the new $1.5 million main 
office of the First Security Bank of Idaho. 
The six-story, 105-foot high building 
is of fireproof construction and air con- 


New $1.5 million office AILERONS 
Security Bank of Idaho, Boise FOR AFRICA, PERHAPS 


Or control columns for Chile, undercarriages for Uruguay, or 
pitot heads for Portugal. Although they are a relatively small 
part of the picture, aircraft and aircraft parts do help to make 
Canada the world’s fourth largest exporting country. Keeping 
a finger on the pulse of Canada’s ever-growing business and 
industry has long been an important role of Imperial Bank of 
Canada. So, if you are contemplating business in, or with, 
Canada, write on your business letterhead to the Superintendent 
of Foreign Business, Imperial Bank of Canada, Head Office, 
Toronto 1, Ontario. Your request for information will be dealt 
with promptly and in complete confidence. 
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BRANCHES TO SERVE YOU COAST TO COAST IN CANADA, 
AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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“Here's A Cure ft Tired Feet 





THE HYGIENIC DENTAL MFG. CO. 
AKRON 10, OHIO, U.S.A. 


30 





that’s eliminated with 


HYGIENIC 


Poet Congo 


MATS and RUNNERS 





-The quality floor mats that re- 
duce fatigue and increase effi- 
ciency for all who must work 
standing. 





Aeres the Secret. . 


i 
l 
{ 
' A beautiful rubber tile floor- 
ing bonded to a sponge 
j rubber base provides proper 
{ support 
! “mushy.” 


without being 
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Available in 8 Marbleized Colors 
See your BANK OUTFITTER or OFFICE 
SUPPLY DEALER or write for prices and 
literature to FLOORING DIV., DEPT. 0. 
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Photomurals Prove Profitable 


By Charles W. Pine 


Publicity Director, Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Arizona 








Art critics consider Oscar Strobel of 
Scottsdale, Arizona, to be one of the best 
landscape artists in the West. However, 
as a decorator consultant to Arizona’s 
art-conscious Valley National Bank, he 
has been selecting photomurals rather 
than paintings for lobby walls of new and 
old VNB offices. The results have been 
eye-opening, literally and figuratively. 

Take, for example, the 11-by-24-foot 

photomural at the bank’s 24th Street & 
Thomas’ Road = ; 
office in Phoenix. —_ 
At that branch’s 
“open house” cer- 
emonies, it at- 
tracted far more 
attention from the 
preview audience 
than did the 
Santa Claus 
handing out arm- 
fuls of valuable 
gifts. 

Visitors are in- 0. STROBEL 
trigued at the sharp detail of the mural, 
which encompasses many square miles of 
nearby residential area as well as the 
district where some of the nation’s most 
fabulous winter resorts are located. 

The photograph is so sensitively en- 
larged and printed that it creates the 
illusion that visitors are standing on a 
terrace with the Valley of the Sun at 





Heavy traffic. Newcomers study the 
scene for minutes on end, commenting 
on landmarks and buildings they can 
identify, particularly their own homes. 
Then, to the pleasant surprise of Mr. 
Strobel and the- bank’s officers, they 
usually go out and tell their friends about 
the mural. That is why lobby traffic at 
this neighborhood office has been among 
the heaviest in the Valley Bank system. 

The 24th Street offices’ photomural 
was “an experiment,” as Mr. Strobel 
frankly admits. It was such an over- 
night success, however, that during the 


past two years he has ordered similar 
ones installed in 30 of the other 42 Valley 
Bank offices throughout the state. 

Not all have been as large as the one 
in the 24th Street Office. For branches 
in smaller communities, Mr. Strobel has 
even prescribed groups of three or four 
40-by-60-inch panels. But all are suf- 
ficiently sharp in detail to evoke “Ohs” 
and “Ahs” from viewers. 

The photomurals are printed in sepia. 
Small sizes are mounted on masonite 
board, framed and hung like pictures. 
Larger murals are applied, like wallpa- 
per, directly to lobby walls. All are 
sprayed with a plastic transparent var- 
nish for easy cleaning. 

Attract customers. No one _ knows 
exactly how many new accounts have 
been opened as a result of the increased 
traffic the photomurals attract but the 
total obviously runs into the thousands. 
Branch managers now work with one eye 
on the folks admiring the photomurals on 
their lobby walls. When they spot a new 
face, they step over and introduce them- 
self—and often, minutes later, a new 
savings or checking account is on their 
books. 

Reprints of the murals are available 
at every branch and have been put to 
profitable use by businesses outside the 
bank. Last year, for example, a_ top- 
ranking executive of one of the nation’s 
major oil companies wrote the Valley 
Bank’s home office: 

“We are using the new aerial blow-ups 
in many of your branch offices to plot 
future service station locations. They are 
a wonderful aid. When submitting ap- 
plications to local boards of review, we 
have found that an aerial immediately 
demonstrates the value of a_ selected 
location (surrounding residential dis- 
tricts, etc.); and that it saves wordy 
reports and long discussions.” 

Aid business. A power company in 
Superior made use of the photomural in 
that community’s VNB office to scale out 


Valley National’s huge murals attract many potential customers 
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areas where new transmission lines were 


to be erected. So undistorted was the | 


aerial that the utility was able to es- 
timate with startling accuracy the total 
length of lines required. 

From soil conservation officials in 
farming and ranching districts come 
reports that the murals are “most help- 
ful” in providing them with visual evi- 
dence of drainage patterns, typograph- 
ical quirks and forage format. 

And motel owners throughout the 
state, who have been provided copies 
of the reprints the bank makes of each 
photomural, declare that many of their 
cuests circle their motel’s location and 
mail the aerial maps to folks back home. 
“They’re much more impressive than 
postcards,” is the usual comment made 
by motel men. 

Newspaper editors invariably “salt 
away” a few copies in their files. ““They’ll 
make a good yardstick in measuring our 
community’s growth in, say, a decade 
from now,” one editor observed. 

Show growth. Mr. Strobel laughed 
when he heard this. In planning the 
mural for a new office opened earlier this 
year in a Phoenix suburb, he told his 
aerial photographer to “take two shots, 
one of the sector east of the bank, one 
of the west.” 

Weather conditions prevented’ the 
photographer from taking the “western 
sector” until almost a week later. When 
blow-ups of the two negatives were 
matched, it was discovered that founda- 
tions for a new store and three new 
homes had been poured on some vacant 
lots near the bank since the first aerial 
had been taken. 

“To keep a comprehensive record of 
the amazing growth of most Arizona com- 
munities would require monthly aerial 
shots,” insists Mr. Strobel. 

He should know, for in the 30 years he 
has lived in the state, its population has 
skyrocketed from 400,000 to well over a 
million. 

Compliment art work. More than 200 
canvasses by 90 well-known American 
and foreign artists hang in Valley Bank 
offices throughout Arizona. Customers 
are no longer startled to find an original 
Cezanne watercolor hanging behind the 
desk of a loan officer and, on an adjoin- 
ing wall, a Western cattle roundup scene 
by the famed self-taught Charles M. 
Russell. 

A nationally-recognized art connois- 
seur in his own right, President Walter 
Bimson is a symbol of the affinity exist- 
ing between bank architecture and art, 
both classic and modern. 

But two years ago, when he com- 
missioned Mr. Strobel to check the decor 
of a score of old VNB offices and a dozen 
new ones being built, Mr. Bimson had no 
‘dea that the artist would recommend 
that the bank use photomurals for their 

‘bby walls. 

‘Neither did I,” grins Mr. Strobel, 

ntil that first experiment at the 24th 

reet & Thomas Road Office. When, a 
eek after its opening, the manager 
id me he could trace at least a dozen 

accounts to residents of the area 
tracted by news of the mural, I knew 
> had stumbled upon a type of bank 
coration that was profitable as well 
attractive and informative.” 
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AUTOMATION 


can’t be rushed! 





Most bankers are doing serious thinking about automation. 
They realize that it isn't a package that can be ordered and 
delivered on request but a step-by-step procedure requiring 
careful preparation all along the line. 

One of the basic requirements of any automatic sys- 
tem is imprinting of customer checks. It will be necessary to 
identify checks not only by code but by customers’ names 
to prevent exchange before negotiation. 

The Todd Sort-O-Namic system of ‘‘on premises” 
imprinting can prove vitally important to your bank not 
only in its progress toward automation but right now! It 
increases efficiency and cuts down operating costs. It dras- 
tically reduces mis-sorts, mis-posts and mis-files. It cuts turn- 
over and training periods. 

With the Todd Sort-O-Namic system of imprinting 
checks your bank will be laying a sound foundation for full 
automation and increasing your business and profits in the 
meantime. 

For more detailed information, mail the coupon. 
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; THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. BCH 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please have one of your representatives tele- 
phone or write for an appointment to discuss 
your Sort-O-Namic system. 





Your Name_ 





COMPANY, INC. 
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Interior Views of New and 


Modernized Bank Buildings 


Featuring the latest innovations in modern bank lobbies across the country 





Gilmer, Tex. Philippine mahogany planter boxes form a modern screen, 


separating the open officers’ area from the main lobby 


at the new 


Farmers and Merchants National Bank Building. The highly functional, 
glass-enclosed bookkeeping department is at the right 





Houston, Tex. Modern counters and glass par- 
titions were installed in the remodeling of the 


Jeffersonville, Ind. The newly renovated Citizens Trust Company provides Houston National Bank. The bank made room 

nearly three times its former banking space. Low, modern teller windows, for more teller windows and other expanding 

recessed fluorescent fixtures, an acoustical ceiling, a redecorated interior, departments by moving some of its operations 
and asphalt tile flooring are among the improvements to a newly reconditioned third floor 


Louisville, Ky. Contrasting colors and materials are 

used to good advantage in the new, permanent Dixie 

Manor office of the Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust 
Company. The branch has a drive-in window 


Logan, W. Va. In its recent modernization, The National 

Bank revised its floor plan to attain maximum use of 

available space. Teller counters are of marble. Walls are 
green, blended with yellow and antique rose 


Paterson, N. J. Thick, luxurious wall-to-wall carpeting, color- 
ful draperies and pleasant wall colors decorate the remodeled 
and expanded interior of the Broadway Bank and Trust Com- 


pany. Banking space has been more than doubled 


" Bank Building Corporation of Amer 
Lewistown, Pa. A glareproof, daylight ceiling, walnut 


furnishings, and a unique saw-tooth counter arrange- 
ment are highlights of the modernized Lewistown Trust 
Company building. Planters provide privacy 
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Bank Building Corporation of America 
Lindenwald, O. A new display window and additional Williston, N. D. Large, recessed fluorescent lighting fix- 
counter space were included in the remodeling of this tures, walnut furnishings, and ornamental metal railings 
branch of The Citizens Savings Bank and Trust Company are featured in the new American State Bank building. 


of Hamilton. More floor space was added 





There is a large auditorium for civic groups 
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Orlando, Fla. Photo-electrically operated glass doors, a Oil City, Pa. Low, modern teller counters of walnut 

counter-type tellers area, and wall-to-wall carpeting high- and birch are features of the new First Seneca Bank 

light the new Colonial State Bank quarters. The bank has and Trust Company building. Officers’ area is carpeted, 
three drive-in stations and a 50-car parking lot while terrazzo tile is used in the lobby 















Ottumwa, Ia. An additional 1,260 square feet of floor space was gained 
in the remodeling of the Fidelity Savings Bank by adding a second floor 
over the main lobby. Customer area was also increased through use of 
compact teller counters. New entrance was provided at rear of building 
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Gastonia, N. C. Main lobby at the National 
3ank of Commerce’s new building is located 
on the second floor. It features suspended 
check desks, carpeting, a customer lounge, 
and the city’s first escalator. Bank has 
three, island type, drive-in windows. A 
10-car parking lot is located adjacent to the 
building. Note open officers’ area 








Colorado Springs, Colo. The attractive new commercial tellers row at 

The Exchange National Bank reveals what was accomplished in its 

recent modernization program. Terazzo tile flooring and recessed light- 

ing fixtures were among the many other improvements incorporated 
in the renovation. Note concentration of light in work area 
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While you watched the late, late show 
on TV last night... 


Continental Illinois’ night staff processed 


42,500 cash items 


If you’re a TV night owl, you probably sat 
through the usual movie between 11 and 
1 o’clock last night. 

Or you may have been sound asleep in bed. 
Whatever you were doing in those two 
hours, the night staff at the Continental 
Illinois in Chicago was busily processing the 
remarkable total ef some 42,500 cash items! 


Speed like this and service like this explains 
why many a check mailed to the Continen- 
tal in the afternoon by banks from coast 
to coast becomes available funds the fol- 
lowing morning. 


It explains why our several thousand cor- 
respondents agree so heartily that the Con- 
tinental Illinois is the ‘“‘bankers’ bank.”’ 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 
Lock Box H, Chicago 90 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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New rate is part of thrift drive at Franklin National Bank, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


3’ PER CENT RATE IN 


ACTION 








CR AMDLE FOR SAV 





A survey of early responses by commercial banks to the 
higher rate ceiling. and reaction of other institutions 


A's : battle for deposits, extreme- 
ly sought after in a_ period 
of tight money, may have been 
touched off on a national scale at the 
close of 1956 by the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation rulings that lifted 
the ceiling on the interest rate for 
time and savings deposits from 2% 
to 5 per cent. The purpose of the su- 
pervisory agencies in raising the ceil- 
ing was intended to attract a greater 
volume of savings and make more 
money available for mortgage loans. 
Prior to the ruling and according 
to the savings survey completed by the 
American Bankers Association last 
October, less than 15 per cent of the 
commercial banks were paying the 
previous maximum of 2% per cent. 
However, the A.B.A. study showed 
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By 
GLEN CHRISTMAN 


Associate Editor, 
Burroughs Clearing House 


there was a definite trend toward 
higher rates of interest for savings 
accounts during 1956. Of a total of 
1,189 commercial banks responding to 
the survey, 164 indicated a rate of 2% 
per cent, and 636 a rate of 2 per cent. 
The predominant rates in 1954 for 
most banks were 1 and 1% per cent. 

First indications following the rul- 
ing were that, contrary to advance ex- 
pectations, many commercial banks 
throughout the country would go 
“whole hog” in increasing rates. 

In the New York City area three 
large banks, the Chase Manhattan, 
Bankers Trust Company and _ the 


Franklin National promptly announced 
raises to 3 per cent effective the first 
of this month. The Chase Manhattan’s 
3 per cent rate applies on accounts of 
$5 to $10,000, and the bank will con- 
tinue to pay 2% per cent on amounts 
from $10,000 to $25,000. Similarly, 
Franklin National, the largest bank 
in Long Island’s Nassau County, 
upped its rate a full 4% per cent to the 
3 per cent maximum. And Bankers 
Trust announced it was increasing the 
interest payments to foreign deposi- 
tors to 2 per cent on 90 to 179-day 
money, and to 3 per cent on six-month 
or longer deposits. 

Several other commercial banks in 
the New York area by late December 
had also announced increases to the 
new maximum rate, with variations as 
to the amounts and time stipulations. 
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Some of these early announcements 
coming from New York State includ- 
ed: Lafayette National Bank of Brook- 
lyn; Amalgamated Bank of New York; 
Long Island Trust Company, Garden 
City; Lynbrook National Bank & 
Trust Company of Long Island; the 
Federated Bank and Trust Company 
of New York; and the Meadowbrook 
National Bank of Nassau County. 

Announcements made by New Jer- 
sey banks included: First National 
Bank of Wyckoff; Community Bank of 
Linden; First National Bank of New 
Jersey; County Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Paterson; and the Hillside 
National Bank. 

At least one Connecticut bank, the 
Connecticut Trust Company in Hart- 
ford, had also announced an increase 
to the 3 per cent rate. 


N neighboring Pennsylvania things 

appeared to be moving at a slower 
rate. While the New York State Bank- 
ing Board had acted fairly promptly 
to bring the provisions of its interest 
rate regulations into line with the new 
Federal Reserve ceiling, the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association mailed a 
notice and a questionnaire on the sub- 
ject of higher interest rates to its 
membership. The notice advised the 
member banks that: 1. Under a bank- 
ing department regulation as author- 
ized by Pennsylvania law, the maxi- 
mum per cent of interest payable on 
savings or time deposits in commercial 
banks is 2% per cent. 2. In effect, 
this limits all commercial banks in 
Pennsylvania, state or national, to 2% 
per cent interest. The two-part ques- 
tionnaire sought simply to learn from 
the P.B.A. member banks whether a 
change in the maximum interest rate 
in the state should or should not be 
made at the present time. 

First returns from the question- 
naire, from 514 banks, showed 138 in 
favor of increasing the permissive 
rate to 3 per cent and 376 in favor of 
holding it at 2% per cent. In Phila- 
delphia, 8 of 12 commercial banks 
favored the higher permissive rate 
and 4 were against, according to Vice- 
President George Earle, Tradesmen 
Bank and Trust Company. 

Currently in Pennsylvania four 
large savings funds societies pay 2°4 
per cent, while those commercial banks 
which have savings departments, and 
most of them do, pay 2 per cent. 

Across the country in the five West 
Coast cities of San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma, 
only two commercial banks at the time 
of this writing had announced their 
intention to raise the savings interest 
rate to the Federal Reserve Board’s 
new maximum of 3 per cent. 

The other major commercial banks 
in those five cities reported they con- 
templated making no change in the 
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current savings rate of 2 per cent, 
which has prevailed in these areas for 
several years. 

The thinking which led to this de- 
cision not to raise seems to be largely 
a matter of arithmetic. San Fran- 
cisco, for example, has 14 commercial 
banks. Seven of the largest, including 
Bank of America, American Trust 
Company, Crocker-Anglo National 
Bank, First Western Bank and Trust 
Company, Wells Fargo Bank, The 
Bank of California and the Hibernia 
Bank, carry savings deposits total- 
ing approximately $6 billion. The of- 
ficial spokesmen for these institutions 
pointed out that to raise the savings 
interest rate from the current 2 per 
cent to the top maximum of 3 per cent 
would involve paying out an additional 
$60 million a year. In view of con- 
stantly rising bank costs, the respec- 
tive bank managements felt that these 
conditions do not warrant making any 
increase in the savings interest rate at 
this time and they planned to stay at 
the current level. 

One of the two exceptions to this 
status quo is the Pacific National 
Bank of San Francisco, which has 
been paying 21% per cent since July 1, 
1951, and will raise its rate to 3 per 
cent, effective January 1. Five and one- 
half years ago its deposits totaled $47 
million and assets were about $50 mil- 
lion. Since then its deposits have 
grown to approximately $90 million 
and assets to more than $100 million. 

The second exception is in Los An- 
geles, where the Fidelity Bank—for- 
merly the Mar Vista Commercial and 
Savings Bank—will raise its savings 
interest rate from 2 per cent to 3 per 
cent, effective January 1. 

Elsewhere throughout the country 
there were sporadic announcements in 
December by banks of various sizes 
that the new 3 per cent rate would be 
adopted. While still not indicative of 
a definite nationwide trend toward a 
general 3 per cent rate, the announce- 
ments did point up the nature, at least, 
of the “‘deposits battle’ as it threatens 
to flare up throughout the country. 

In Houston the Texas National 
Bank announced the new 3 per cent 
rate, as did the First National Bank 
of Leesburg and the Riverside Bank 
of Jacksonville, in Florida. The State 
Bank of Jacksonville announced it 
would offer savings certificates bear- 
ing 3 per cent interest at the begin- 
ning of this year. In Missouri, the 
Pine Lawn Bank, St. Louis, also an- 
nounced the new 3 per cent rate. 

In Michigan, the Michigan National 
Bank, headquartered in Lansing, and 
the fourth largest in the state, and in 
Georgia, the Bank of Georgia, Atlanta, 
had also announced adoption of the 
new maximum rate. Also in Atlanta, 
the Citizens & Southern National 
Bank said that it was considering rais- 
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ing the rate on savings. ‘“‘What we do 
will depend a lot on what the New 
York banks and the other big boys 
do,” said Mills Lane, C&S president. 


HILE all agreed that it was too 

early to foretell trends with any 
degree of accuracy, a number of other 
bank management spokesmen in large 
cities freely aired their views as to 
the probable effects of the new rate 
ruling on the economy in general and 
on bank earnings and bank loans, as 
well as reasons banks might have for 
declining to up their rates. 

“Only those banks with opportuni- 
ties to earn enough on their loans and 
investments,” said Ray Dunkerley, 
senior deputy manager of the savings 
and mortgage division of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, “can pay 3 
per cent and still have anything left 
over for their stockholders. Un- 
doubtedly, those banks which can af- 
ford to pay 3 per cent will attract a 
greater volume of savings. It is ex- 
pected that in the months ahead many 
banks which were paying less than 
the maximum of 2% per cent will in- 
crease their rates, perhaps by ™% of 
1 per cent, even though they do not go 
all the way to 3 per cent.” 

Kenneth K. DuVall, president of the 
Merchandise National Bank of Chi- 
cago, said that his bank was at the 2 
per cent rate on “passbook” accounts 
and had no program to promote time 
certificates of deposit. ‘We increased 
from 1% per cent last July,” he said, 
“when most of the Chicago banks 
made the same move. We hope we are 
not forced by the competition of other 
banks to go higher until more evidence 
is at hand that present higher money 
rates will last for an appreciable pe- 
riod of time.” 
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By authorization of the Federal Reserve Board, banks 
H are now permitted to pay 3% interest on savings, to 
encourage savings on the part of the American public. 


Therefore, in keeping with the policy of the Pacific 
National Bank to pay the rate p to its 
depositors, and to further cooperate with our govern~- 
ment, we are pl d to 3 
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Mr. DuVall added that competition 
among banks in the 1920’s in the area 
of rates paid on deposits had much to 
do with the fiasco of the early ’30’s, 
so much so that the national banking 
laws were overhauled to assure, among 
other things, no repetition of the prac- 
tice of each bank trying to outbid its 
neighbor. 

“If we have too much expense we 
have no alternative to taking greater 
and greater risks in our asset manage- 
ment policy in order to obtain offset- 
ing income,” the Chicago banker con- 
cluded. 

The president of California Bank in 
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FEDERAL SAVINGS 


_ announces — 
the increase of dividend 
rate from 3% to... 


1% 


2 per year 

Effective J 1, 1957, it is the intention ABSOLUTE SAFETY 
of the of Di reka Federal Since 1890 
Savings to increase the current annual divi- 
ee hon lama ead Sound management since 
3% % per year. é 1890 has protected every 
ihe tae ie ores mo poe penny of investor's 

year. Since 1890 this association has funds. Also, each person's 
paid a total of 132 semi-annual account is insured up to 


dividends—and savings have always been 
immediately available for withdrawals ...a 
record that is mighty hard to equal. Two offices 


$10,000 by an agency of 
the U.S. Government. 


New accounts opened by 
January 10th will earn 
344% from January ist. 
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AND LOAN ASSOCIATION OF SAN FRANCISCO 
JAMES B. KIDWELL, President 
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Indication: both banks and associations are taking fresh look at rates 


Los Angeles, Frank L. King, stated 
“Banking is a matter of merchandis- 
ing. If we decide to increase our in- 
terest rate on savings, we'll charge 
more for our loans.” 

C. Arthur Hemminger, vice-presi- 
dent and public relations director of 
First National Bank in St. Louis, said 
that his bank had found that a 2 per 
cent rate, backed up with plenty of 
good service and promotion, is at the 
moment adequate to hold its present 
savings volume and actually to en- 
courage some growth in the savings 
field. 

“Most of the men in this area with 


urther evidence that the matter of interest return on savings is very much in the news these days 






































whom I have talked,” said Mr. Hem- 
minger, “seem to believe that in- 
creased savings rates are not creating 
any economic changes, but that they 
are in fact symptomatic of a tight 
economy and that in the long run they 
might tend to encourage additional 
savings. This in turn should make 
more funds available for loans to busi- 
nesses and individuals.” 


NOTHER St. Louisian, Carroll 

Gunnin, vice-president, The Boats- 
men’s National Bank, reported that 
last September 1 the major St. Louis 
banks had increased their rate on sav- 
ings to 2 per cent, and that at present, 
so far as he understood, no serious con- 
sideration was being given to going to 
the 3 per cent ceiling. 

A spokesman for a Dallas bank said 
that bank earnings on loans and in- 
vestments do not justify the increase | 
because operating costs are up, and a 
slight increase in costs could cause 
trouble. “I’m sorry they did it,” he 
added, referring to the Fed-FDIC rul- 
ing that allowed the new rate ceiling. 

In discussing the reasons for rais- 
ing the savings rate to 3 per cent, 
President Earle LeMasters of the Pa- 
cific National Bank, San Francisco, 
stated it was in accord with the desire 
of. the Federal Reserve Board to en- 
courage savings and make more capi- 
tal available. He added that it has 
been the bank’s long-standing policy 
to give the customer the highest pos- 
sible return on his savings deposits 
consistent with earnings, and that op- 
erating costs will adequately permit 
the payment of the higher rate. 

From all sides it was apparent that 
the Fed-F.D.I.C. ruling had brought 
the commercial banks into a more in- 

See SCRAMBLE FOR SAVINGS-Page 91 
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Small Florida Bank Hikes 
Interest to 3% From 1% 


By a WALL Street JOURNAL Staff Reporter 
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A foremost economist among top-level 


bankers looks at... 


na Tioht I 


By 
DAVID M. KENNEDY 


President, Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago. 
Chicago 90, Illinois 


An Interview with Arthur Van Vlissingen 


HE outlook for bank investment 

and loan policies depends not alone 

on the interplay of purely economic 
forces. Here, rather more importantly 
than in most fields of business, the fu- 
ture is in large measure conditional 
upon governmental actions. The two- 
decades-long period of easy credit and 
low interest rates was the result of 
Washington’s action in pegging the 
market. Our present relatively free 
market is likewise the consequence of 
decisions made in Washington which 
resulted in the Treasury-Federal Re- 
serve System “accord” of 1951. 

The freer market in money and in- 
terest rates hopefully seems to be here 
for some time to come. No one can 
speak with absolute assurance, but 
barring developments on the interna- 
tional scene that could alter the funda- 
mental situation, the prospect is good 
for continuation of current sound 
credit and fiscal policies. 

This means more problems for the 
banker than in the days of the arti- 
ficially low, stable rates. Change re- 
quires alertness. But along with 
problems the freer market can bring 
opportunities for the banks. There 
now is more room for the exercise of 
banking judgment, with the increased 
rewards and penalties that follow. 
The use of well conceived flexible na- 
tional money policies such as we have 
had in recent years, combined with 
sensible debt management and fiscal 
policies, offers our best hope for pro- 
tecting the value of the dollar and 
helping to provide a favorable eco- 
nomic climate for sound and sustain- 
able growth. 
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THE CHANGING DEBT STRUCTURE-PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
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Increased demand for funds is largely from private sources 


Our experience of the recent past 
suggests the need for a reappraisal of 
bank loan and investment policies in 
today’s tight money climate. Any con- 
clusions must, of course, be subject to 
change in our rapidly shifting politi- 
cal and international environment. 
But, in view of the wide acceptance of 
flexible credit and fiscal policies both 
at home and abroad, it should be 
worthwhile to draw some tentative 
conclusions. 

No banker needs be reminded that 
money has’ become progressively 
tighter. We all know this situation 
has brought us a host of new prob- 
lems, as well as new opportunities. 
Tight money affects the entire econ- 


omy. But because practically all credit 
and money transactions funnel eventu- 
ally through the banks, our industry 
feels these conditions more keenly 
than most other lines of business. This 
makes it especially important for us 
as bankers to re-examine the situation 
and the prospects as these affect us. 
Most banks today are faced with the 
problem of allocating funds to their 
customers. Loan demand has _ been 
heavy, continues heavy, and there is 
no sign of a let-up. There is only so 
much money to go around. Funds ad- 
ditional to this basic supply are avail- 
able, as a rule, at a measurable, sub- 
stantial cost. This cost can and will 
be met to get funds for primary needs, 
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EFFECT OF TIGHT MONEY ON BANK ASSETS AND LIQUIDITY 
(Federal Reserve Member Banks in Leading Cities) 
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Typical boom squeeze: loans up sharply but deposit expansion has been curbed, so short-term securities are liquidated 


Banks must adjust their loan-investment policies to the shifting tides of a freer money market 


MR. KENNEDY 


Old banking maxims now apply 


but these needs must be appraised 
‘eslistically. 

\s always, banks stand ready to 
work with their customers., To do so, 
the banker must exercise good judg- 
ment to assure funds are going for 
nd, constructive purposes that in 
the long run will benefit both the cus- 
tomer and the bank. He must also 


~ 
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be reasonably sure that his institu- 
tion’s loanable funds are not used just 
for the sake of interest income. In to- 
day’s economy, funds should be con- 
served for the good customer of strong 
standing with the bank or for the de- 
sired new customer with whom the 
bank will realize substantial benefits in 
the future. Also, the banker today 
needs, and has the opportunity, to 
make certain the quality of the credit 
he extends is solid and sound. When 
money is tight it is neither wise nor 
necessary to loan it to someone whose 
ability to repay depends upon an in- 
definite continuation of boom condi- 
tions or to someone who will use it for 
speculative or strictly promotional 
purposes. 

Even though comprehensive statis- 
tics are lacking, evidence strongly 
indicates that commercial banks gen- 
erally have done an excellent job in 
rationing the available loan funds. We 
all have heard assertions that small 
business borrowers have been squeezed 
out in favor of big business. Such 
charges run counter to known facts. 
Within the framework of our unique 
banking system, established small 
businesses and new enterprises with 
good prospects have been able to get 
credit for reasonable needs just as 
have the large sound companies. Mar- 
ginal loan applications, whether of 
larger or smaller customers, have 


quite properly been turned down. It is 
probable that some who have been re- 
jected for the quality of their credit 
prefer to believe that the reason lay 
rather in their small size. 

In the larger banks, the small bor- 
rower actually has had a preference 
over all others, because rationing or 
allocation of funds for loans generally 
is imposed only upon borrowings 
above some dollar limit that leaves 
him untouched. Also, by the very com- 
position of our banking structure, the 
small borrower has had a break. In a 
large bank the aggregate needs of all 
small customers are too little to be 
worth restricting. In the medium- 
sized or small bank, many a modest- 
sized concern’s balances and credit 
needs are sufficient to rank it high 
among important customers. Even in 
a big bank, where a concern classifies 
as small business, it deals with an of- 
ficer who handles accounts in its par- 
ticular size range, and to him the 
account is of major importance. 
Finally, interest rates charged for 
small commercial loans have gone 
up less, percentagewise, than those 
charged for prime names. 

One area where demand for small 
loans really is greater than the supply 
of funds, with some hardship upon 
would-be borrowers, is real estate. 
Here, however, a large share of the 

See LOANS-INVESTMENTS—Page 93 
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In [2 years, trust assets of this small-city bank 
have grown from $3 to S15 million 


TRUST DEVELOPMENT IDEAS 
lor Smaller Banks 


By JOSEPH H. SCHILDER 


Assistant Vice-President and Assistant Trust Officer. 
The Security National Bank, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


NTIL twelve years ago, our 
bank’s trust department was, like 
those of most other banks in small 

cities, strictly a sideline. Our reason 
for this lackadaisical approach was the 
usual one. Every banker knows that to 
develop an active trust program calls, 
at an absolute minimum, for the serv- 
ices of an experienced full-time trust 
officer backed up with continuing ad- 
vertising and promotion. 

Getting appointments as executor 
under will is itself a long-term project. 
More than half of the 40-to-50 year-old 
customers who name the Security 
National Bank as executor will still be 
around (and still can change their 
minds) 20 years from now. 


Facing the prospect of a substantial 
operating outlay for a good many 
years before there would be sufficient 
income to turn a full-scale trust de- 
partment’s red ink into black, most 
banks merely take only what trust 
business comes in of its own initiative 
and handle it without a special trust 
organization. A bank’s directors and 
officers have no strong incentive to un- 
dertake a program that can be expect- 
ed to show its first profit only after 
their successors take office in the nor- 
mal course of the generations. 

Twelve years ago our bank decided 
that this outlook was needlessly pessi- 
mistic. On close examination, it did 
not seem that a real trust department 











From left to right: Joseph H. Schilder, attorney F. J. Federer, and W. F. Schlundt, 
vice-president and trust officer, discuss estate problem involving corporate change 


Cooperation with the local legal profession is stressed 
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A $32,000,000 institution 


in our institution would be inevitably 
unprofitable for long. There was al- 
ready a small volume of trust business 
producing income that could be used to 
pay part of the increased expense, and 
it seemed probable enough new busi- 
ness could be added to get over the 
dividing line within a_ reasonable 
period. 

So the bank took the plunge. It hired 
an experienced trust officer and set 
about building up the department. 
Within two years it became necessary 
to add another man. Today the depart- 
ment consists of three men and two 
girls, plus whatever time is required 
by the bank’s general bookkeeper to 
maintain the trust records. The trus‘ 
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At officers’ meeting, Vice-President and Trust Officer W. F. Schlundt shows President C. J. Weber a progress report 


Active support of the president, other officers, and directors is persistently cultivated 


department began showing a modest 
profit soon after this start, and has 
done a little better each year of the 
interval. 

In formulating our experience and 
our ideas in this field, we have made a 
list of what we consider the essentials 
of an adequate development program 
for a trust department in a small bank. 
These are: 

1. An experienced trust officer. 

2. Active support of the president 
and directors. 

3. Willingness to operate at a loss 
for several years if necessary. 

4. A reasonable budget for adver- 
tising and promotion. 

5. The goodwill and active coopera- 
tion of the local legal profession. 

This list cannot be considered as all 
of the things that will help to build a 
profitable trust department. Rather, 
it contains the bare essentials. There 
are numerous other considerations 
which should not be overlooked merely 
because they are left off the list of 
musts. 

The arrival of an experienced trust 
man is of itself a first step in making 
the bank personnel, particularly the 
officers, more aware of the trust de- 
partment than previously. His imme- 
diate activity in soliciting the assist- 
ance of department heads and officers 
In compiling a mailing list and in sup- 
plying information about existing 
trusts and prospective customers gave 
to these people in our bank a feeling of 
Participating in the trust program. 
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We keep alert to any good opportu- 
nity to sell the trust department to the 
rest of the bank, without overdoing it, 
of course. Whenever there is a new de- 
velopment of interest, we explain it in 
officers’ meetings. When a fee of un- 
usual size is earned, we mention it 
with what we hope is appropriate mod- 
esty. After landing a few estates of 
$50,000 in rapid succession, we let it 
become general knowledge that adding 
one $50,000 estate a month for one 
year will in time add $12,000 a year 
to bank earnings, thus increasing by 
$3,000 the bank’s contribution to its 
pension and profit sharing plans in 
which all of us have a direct personal 
interest. This helps remind loaning 
officers, for instance, to suggest to a 
business or home loan borrower that 
he might well review his estate here. 


UT above all, the active support of 

the bank’s president is needed. 
His attitude is bound to filter down 
through the ranks. And he, more than 
anyone else, is in regular contact with 
the bank’s important customers who 
are the best trust prospects. His at- 
titude also is the key to the attitudes 
of board members. 

Because the bank’s outside directors 
are leading figures in the community 
and in its business life, they are of 
great potential help in influencing good 
trust business our way—not to men- 
tion the potential trusts to be derived 
from their personal and business af- 
fairs. Our trust committee always has 


included two outside directors. Even- 
tually it dawned upon us that adding 
one more director to the trust commit- 
tee would greatly speed up the first- 
hand education of these men. It may 
or may not be coincidence that five 
non-officer directors have set up for 
their businesses ten profit sharing and 
pension trusts on which we currently 
earn trust fees of more than $13,000, 
and that we have from directors a good 
scattering of living trusts. 

When the new trust officer joined 
the bank five years ago, it quickly be- 
came apparent to him that immediate 
income to carry the department could 
come from trusts that would go on the 
books at once with assets to be admin- 
istered now—instead of having to 
await the slow processes of the stand- 
ard mortality table. He undertook to 
develop this type of business. 

Pension and profit sharing trusts 
proved particularly susceptible to such 
solicitation. Profit sharing trusts are 
highly advantageous taxwise for the 
owner-officers of a successful business. 
For the bank, they are desirable be- 
cause they continue to grow annually 
and the fees increase more rapidly 
than the expense of managing the 
trust. Also, such a trust presents the 
bank to all of the donor company’s em- 
ployees in favorable light as the guar- 
dian of their interests. The same 
advantages apply to pension trusts, 
but the prospects are limited to those 
companies with a steady record of 

See TRUST DEVELOPMENT—Page 98 
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Mow it can help to improve customer service. 
indicate publie opinion, unearth problems 
and assist in their solution 


MARKET RESEARCH: 


{ Guide tor 


BANKER may reasonably ques- 
tion the oft-made assertion that 
the customer is always right. 

3ut he cannot sensibly deny that what 

the customers collectively believe about 
the bank and its services is a solid 
fact that must be faced up to, if the 
institution is to prosper. 

The public’s attitude, even though 
provably inaccurate, imposes a ceiling 
on the success or failure of the bank’s 
business promotion program. If the 
public sincerely thinks that a policy 
or a service of the bank is wrong, then 
the bank urgently needs either to im- 
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By 
DONALD OSTENSOE 


Advertising Director. The First National 
Bank of Portland, Portland. Oregon 


prove conditions exerting this adverse 
influence or else to improve public 
opinion by convincing folks that such 
conditions really do not exist. 

Unfortunately, a bank seldom knows 
exactly what its customers and pros- 
pects really think of it. Until the rela- 
tively new technique of market re- 
search was developed, there was no 
way in which the banker could get at 
the absolute truth. The neighbors 
would not tell him. Even census-takers 
canvassing the entire community could 
not come up with an accurate tabula- 
tion of public opinion on matters of 
superlative importance to the insti- 
tution. 

It was in this realization that we 
turned to market research. In our 
bank, as in any other, our policy- 
guiding officers have questions on 
which they would be happy to have sci- 
entific guidance. Until the answers are 
available, the bank’s management can- 
not know whether some conditions 
should be changed. Until they know 
the why as well as the what of public 
opinion, the bank cannot know how to 
go about changing widely held views 
that are based upon misconceptions 
about it. 

Consider a situation that existed for 
a long while in a relatively small bank. 
The management was concerned about 
its lack of success in developing ac- 
counts, trust estates, and other desir- 
able types of business from a substan- 
tial segment of its community. Inti- 


Following research findings re- 
garding age groups, ads now 
usually picture young people 


lanagement 


mate personal friends of the top 
officers persistently took their busi- 
ness to a neighboring big city, where 
they encountered stricter requirements 
as to minimum balance and account 
analysis, as well as higher fee sched- 
ules on trust business. No matter how 
hard it tried, this bank simply could 
not get the desirable business of peo- 
ple who should have been its easiest 
prospects to sell. These neighbors kept 
safe deposit boxes there, stored their 
sterling silver when they went on 
vacations, and kept their wives’ house- 
hold accounts. Their good business 
went out of town. 

There were solid reasons behind 
this apparent stubbornness. One of the 
bank’s top officers was given to talking 
rather too freely about the financial 
affairs of bank customers, particularly 
at parties. Another had a_heavy- 
handed humor which many people 
found less than amusing. Cautious 
townspeople preferred to safeguard 
their financial privacy by taking their 
accounts to the city. Sensitive towns- 
people stayed out of the bank to avoid 
the kidder. Nobody could be induced 
to tell these men or their associates 
the facts. Market research conducted 
by professionally competent personnel 
would have uncovered the answers 
beyond all question, and would have 
increased the bank’s net earnings by 
many thousands of dollars annually. 

A large bank that made a scientific 
market survey selected as one subject 
for exploration the percentage of peo- 
ple who understood the advantages of 
making loans at banks rather than 
other types of loaning institutions: 
the percentage of these same people 
who nevertheless borrowed elsewhere: 
and the motivation of this behavior 
This bank has its loaning officers’ 
desks behind a low railing, to create a 
psychological effect of frankness and 
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Mr. Ostensoe (left) reviews analysis report with President C. B. Stephenson 


Research gives management scientific help on many questions 


open trust. The survey disclosed an 
amazing number of persons who know- 
ingly borrow elsewhere at higher 
rates. A substantial fraction of these 
individuals—23 per cent of the poten- 
tial customers — hesitate to discuss 
their personal problems with a bank 
“because you have to talk right out in 
the open where everyone can see you.” 
Such a finding offers the bank man- 
agement a choice between revising its 
policy so that loan officers would be 
placed in private offices, or attempting 
to change the public attitude. 


The same survey disclosed that the 
public knows a good deal about check- 
ing and savings services, has a fair 
knowledge of personal loan services, 
knows little about trust services and 
miscellaneous services. 

General information about personal 
loans was woefully inaccurate, how- 
ever. People were not aware of the 
bank’s desire for small personal loans. 
They believed they could count on 
more privacy, greater speed and ease, 
and less red tape at small loan com- 
panies. Actually, more people indi- 


cated they knew that bank interest 
charges are lower than indicated they 
would go to a bank for a small loan. 
This set of findings brought major 
changes in that institution’s advertis- 
ing program, both as to subject matter 
and copy appeal. 

Our bank’s management was recep- 
tive to the idea of a scientific market 
analysis project because it recognized 
the need to get the incontrovertible 
facts about a wide range of topics. One 
group of subjects could be lumped to- 
gether as public attitude: How people 
feel about the bank’s policy, attitude, 
service, and other matters that influ- 
ence the bank’s standing in the com- 
munity. Another group of subjects 
covers more tangible facts: Which 
services people understand and appre- 
ciate, or are ignorant of; what appeal 
in sales promotion and advertising is 
most likely to be effective; relative 
needs and opportunities for business 
among age classes and by sexes. 


CCURATE answers to any of these 
questions can be of tremendous 
value if properly interpreted. They 
give immediate suggestions for im- 
proving customer service and public 
opinion. They define problems, some 
already known and some previously 
unrecognized, and outline procedures 
and tools for handling these problems. 
Obviously, a bank cannot expect to 
conduct a market analysis of all of its 
problems in any one year. Costs would 
be excessive, and findings would grow 
stale before they could be applied to 
the problems. It simply would not be 
practical to set out to cure every ail- 
ment, strengthen every weakness, and 
solve every problem with one grand- 
scale research effort. It is far more 
sensible to limit the immediate inves- 
tigation to a single segment of the 
total problem area. 


Analysis results cited by author in his FPRA school thesis on market surveys 







































































SURVEYING THE PUBLIC'S FAMILIARITY WITH BANKS HOW GOOD A JOB OF SERVICE ARE THE BANKS DONG? | 
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THE SPOTLIGHT'S ON AUTOS IN OREGON! 


Enjoy the 


ESS of 





a low-cost First National a new car! 
sis 
is as easy as this... 



















1 See your auto dealer, or look over 
all models, to find che right new or late- 
model used car for you and your family. 


Ask your dealer to acrange financing 


« Go tw your nearby First Nations! through your nearby First National 
Branch, and ak 


2 Explain your needs. (You might wish to 
h 
(You'll find him fries 


consolidate debe, pay doctor bills of axes, 
of have one of many other reasons to need 
ready cash.) 










Branch. He will be glad co handle 
all details for you. 











+t 








Relax... be happy. Your First 
National auto loan is low-cost, with 
Payments ro suit your convenience. 





Drive your new car away, and enjoy 


knowing you have thousands of miles Ar 








of carefree driving ahead. © 
ee, 
tigate 
Yes, it's that simple, And | at ye" RG ee 
~ eee 5 eo 
g First National is open for 
FIRST waniona: sank ate et Fi T NATIONAL BANK 


OF PORTLAND services from 10 to 5, Mon- 
“LET'S BUMD OREGON TOGETHER” 


OF PORTLAND 


doy through Seturday “LETS BUND OREGON TOGETHER 
Mente Tose! Oepee necenen Cope 


ough Saturdoy 
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Market Research also led to campaign stressing ease in obtaining loans 


_ Determining the area to be inves- utes can be assembled and organized 
tigated is a substantial task. To be without great difficulty. Thus analyzed 
sure, the budget will be a limiting the subjects usually fall naturally into 
factor and the acuteness of the cur- a relatively few categories, and are in 
rent problem will serve as an impor- this shape more easily considered for 
tant guide. However, comfort will be final decision. 
drawn from knowing in advance that Experience has also shown us that 
careful analysis of any market re- the project should be in charge of 
search findings will yield many golden some one individual. His duty includes 
nuggets of useful fact which had not providing full information to the offi- 
been anticipated in the planning. Un- cers who will decide on whether or 
suspected weaknesses in specific areas not to undertake the project—and 
of customer service are bound to be _ selling them the specific values to be 
disclosed. Prospects and customers expected from such a program. 
may harbor an antipathy toward a Subjects listed at this stage in our 
method of operation, and the survey is preparation for one type of market 
likely not only to reveal this fact but survey are briefly described below. It 
also to show how many people feel should be emphasized that these ques- 
so, what groups they fall in, and why _ tions are to be considered in this form 
they dislike the method. for their subject matter, but are not 
to be thought of as the actual form of 
N our own work with market re- the questions to be used in the ques- 
search, we have learned from ex-_ tionnaire. Development of a question- 
perience the right procedures for our naire should be undertaken only in 
own use, and have refined our original cooperation with persons of well- 
| procedures by the process of trial and founded professional background in 
error. Next time we undertake to research techniques. The list of areas 
define the objectives of a survey, we that we made up, to probe public 
shall do it by conference that will attitudes toward our bank, follows: 
include representatives of manage- 1. What general type of bank adver- 
ment, advertising, business develop-  tising appears to have the best influ- 
ment, and branch offices—and will ence? What media are best for bank 
have present someone capable of tak- advertising? What major bank serv- 
ing complete notes for detailed min- ices are most effectively sold through 
utes. When everyone present has con- advertising? 
tributed his ideas about what should 2. What are customer attitudes 
be researched, and has commented on toward their own banks, and what dif- 
the ideas of the other fellow, the min- ference in attitude is shown by a 
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customer as he obtains additional bank 
services? 

3. What is the true attitude toward 
banking hours, especially Saturday 
banking? Is partial service as good 
as full service during extra hours? 
How do these attitudes differ between 
metropolitan areas and_ suburban 
areas? 

4. To what degree do people bank 
at a place not geographically near 
their homes or businesses? Why do 
some bank elsewhere? 

5. How many people have a check- 
ing account? If not, why not? If so, 
what type of account is preferred? 

6. How deep is public knowledge of 
the technicalities of interest-earning 
periods? How effective is advertising 
designed to attract savings accounts 
at these periods? 

7. Why and where do people bor- 
row? Where would they borrow if 
the need should arise? 

8. What effect does availability of 
Title I insured loans have on home 
improvement loan prospects? 

9. How strong is the acceptance of 
the bank’s slogan? Does it affect 
choice of a bank? 

10. Do the majority of people feel 
more secure as customers of a large 
multi-branch bank, or would they pre- 
fer being served by a local institution? 

11. What are general attitudes to- 
ward this bank’s personnel? Do people 
object to new faces as such, or to 
treatment that differs when people 
change? 

12. What are attitudes toward 
banks as the place for a career? 

13. What is a true measure of the 
goodwill created by having bank peo- 
ple spend time in community service? 
What effect is created by the bank as 
a major, median, or minor financial 
contributor to charitable community 
work? 

14. What is the attitude of cus- 
tomers and non-customers toward the 
bank’s check-cashing policy? 

15. What are the attitudes toward 
the physical design of present bank 
structures? Should a bank appear 
“impressive” or “homey”? 

16. How many people do not use a 
bank (or other financial institution) 
now, and why not? How much money 
do people feel they should have in 
order to open a bank account? 

17. Is there an understanding of 
the difference between banks and sav- 
ings-loan companies? 

18. What is the public attitude to- 
ward coin savings banks offered by 
various institutions? 

19. What would be the reaction to 
compulsory individualized checks? To 
cycle-billing type statements? 

In our experience and from all we 
know of the subject, market analysis 

See MARKET RESEARCH PROGRAM—Page 96 
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a farsighted bank! 


oe Nae tia, 


What a relief that foreclosure wasn’t necessary. What 
satisfaction to know that you saved a home for a fatherless child. 


ee Oe 


capes D ROTO 


And what a great forward step in community relations. 
Federal’s Mortgage Life Insurance is solving these difficult 
f problems every day for more and more banks. Customers like 

Federal’s Mortgage Insurance because of its complete 
protection at low cost—just a few cents per day added 


wen omnes ti 
<= 


to their monthly mortgage payment. 

Banks like the Federal Plan because it is so 
simple, so flexible. It was designed by 
bankers for bankers from almost 50 years of 











experience in the personal protection field. 

. Why not make the Federal Plan available 

to your customers. Write Today For Complete Infor- 
mation and Portfolio on Both Federal’s Mortgage 
Plan and Credit Life and Disability Program. 





Complete Credit Life & Disability 
Plans Also Available for Your 
Installment Loan Department. 





Federal Offers You: 


A Custom Designed Plan 
based on a careful study of 
your operations. 


Proven Customer Appeal. 


Simplified Streamlined 
Procedure. 


Complete Flexibility includ- 
ing Health and Accident 
coverage. 





Prompt Service. 
All Promotional Tools. 


HIGHEST RATING 


See Best’s and Dunne’s for 
reasons why Federal enjoys 
their unqualified recom- 
mendation. 





PERSONAL PROTECTION 
SINCE 1906 


JOHN H, CARTON 
President 


HAROLD L. BUCK 
Vice President and Manager 
Credit Insurance Division 
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BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN e+ SERVICE OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 





Subsidiary of Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 


Corporation, largest commercial bank in 
Asia, is showplace for world traders 


ST 


in \ 


HE new headquarters in San 

Francisco of The Hongkong and 

Shanghai Banking Corporation of 
California is a banking showplace for 
world traders. 

The new bank is a subsidiary of the 
parent organization in Hong Kong, 
the largest commercial bank in Asia 
and the second oldest British bank in 
the Far East. Officers of the California 
subsidiary include Samuel J. H. Fox, 
president; Richard M. Roche, vice- 
president; Frank M. Thompson, assis- 
ant vice-president; and Melvin J. Cal- 
laghan, cashier. 

From its beginning the Hong Kong 
institution has had close connections 








EARL V. BURKE 


with San Francisco and New York. 
Its annals make a fascinating and 
dramatic story, as the bank has car- 
ried on for nearly a century the trade 
development work begun by the East 
India Company in financing shipments 
of teas and silks from Canton to Eng- 
land and the United States. 

“The Bank,” as it is widely known 
in the Far East, was organized in 
1864 by a group of agency houses in 
the China trade who wanted a bank 
of their own which would have a 
more intimate knowledge of Far East- 


Hong Kong head office of parent bank is well known landmark 
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KEES WENT 
W Sal Francisco Bank 


ern conditions than corporations 
whose headquarters were in England 
or India. It derived its name from the 
two seaports which were centers of 
activity. On the first court of directors 
were representatives of the _ best 
known British, Continental and Amer- 
ican trading houses and India mer- 
chants. This merchants’ bank, with 
head office in Hong Kong, could deal 
with problems on the spot without 
the delay of reference to London. 
Later the bank stgengthened its posi- 
tion in England by formation of a 
committee of experienced bankers 
called the London Committee. 

From 1865 on the bank grew stead- 
ily in size and importance. Offices 
were opened in Yokohama, Singapore, 
Bombay, Calcutta, and in smaller 
ports. Over the years the institution 
developed into an international bank 
with a prestige in Asia comparable to 
that of the Bank of England. It be- 
came the intermediary between the 
governments of China, Japan and 
Siam and foreign capital markets for 
government loans. It was the deposi- 
tory for the working capital of British 
and other railway lines in China. In 
the Colony of Hong Kong the bank 
has long served as the government’s 
bankers and has issued about 93 per 
cent of its total note issue. The bank 
is also the clearing house for the banks 
of the Colony. The head office is a 
well-known landmark and before the 
entrance are two bronze lions, symbols 
of good luck in the Far East. It is a 
familiar sight to see the Chinese stop 
and stroke a lion’s paw to bring them 
good fortune. 

The recovery period following 
World War II and the Korean War 
has resulted in great economic and 
political changes in the Far East. 
Since the withdrawal of Western busi- 
ness interests from China, the bank 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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Banking room, Hongkong and Shanghai 














Banking Corporation, San Francisco, blends Far East and Occident decor 


Specializing in financing foreign trade, the California bank has excellent world contacts 


has pursued a vigorous policy of 
exploring new avenues for extension 
and meeting the demands for its tra- 
ditional services. New offices have 
been opened in areas where the bank’s 
resources can be applied to aid the 
development and welfare of those 
countries. Today it operates 35 
branches in Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, 
Java, India, Japan, Malaya, North 
Borneo, the Philippines, Thailand and 
Vietnam, as well as offices in London, 
Paris, Hamburg and New York. 

The bank’s chief officers are: The 
Hon. C. Blaker, chairman of the board, 
and The Hon. Michael W. Turner, 
chief manager, in Hong Kong; and 
Sir Arthur Morse, chairman of the 
London Committee, in London. 

In the year of its founding the 
bank appointed the Bank of California 
as its agent in San Francisco. Like- 
wise in New York the American 
trading firm of Russell & Co. was 
iamed as agent. 

In 1875 the bank established its own 
igency in San Francisco. This office 
ceveloped a prosperous business, espe- 
lly in supervising the purchase and 
port of Mexican dollars and bar 
ver to China, and in selling Hong 
ong remittances to the thousands of 
iinese living in California and along 

Pacific Coast. 
in 1880 a similar agency was estab- 
ned in New York to deal with the 
creasing business being developed 

ween that city and China and 
ipan,. 
or many years San Francisco 


nuary, 1957 


agency activities were limited to pro- 
viding facilities for the export-import 
business, as it was not permitted to 
engage in domestic banking. The new 
California subsidiary is now able to 
offer a full range of banking services, 
including checking and savings ac- 
counts, time deposits, loans of all 
types, foreign exchange and letters of 
credit. A trust department is expected 
to be added early this year. 

The San Francisco headquarters 


will specialize in financing foreign 
trade, and is in an exceptional position 
through the parent organization and 
its branch connections to obtain cur- 
rent information on credits and con- 
ditions in the Far East. It also main- 
tains close relations with the export- 
import houses from Los Angeles to 
Victoria and Vancouver, B.C., and 
with those in the Middle West. Corres- 
pondent bank arrangements are avail- 
See EAST MEETS WEST—Page 98 


The new bank has close relations with export-import firms 


Seated, left to right: a customer confers with Frank M. Thompson, assistant 
vice-president, Richard M. Roche, vice-president, Samuel J. H. Fox, president. 
Standing at the rear is Melvin J. Callaghan, cashier 
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HERRING - HALL - MARVIN 
proudly presents... 


| 





THE NEW FIVE-STAR CONSTELLATION | 
VAULT 
with Exclusive PUSHBUTTON CONTROL 





ENTRANCE 





This is the magnificent climax of our pioneering in the field 
of automatic operation of the bank vault entrance. 


A little over three years ago, at the A.B.A. Convention in 
Washington, we made history with the presentation of the 
first and only (still the only) automatic, pushbutton-con- 
trolled vault entrance. It was an engineer’s dream come 
true—a dream which had its origin in work we did for the 
U.S. Navy in World War II. Electro-hydraulic controls were 
an important feature of anti-aircraft guns we built for use 
on aircraft carriers and submarines. Later, we applied the 
same electro-hydraulic power to mammoth presses for 
private industry. 


Today, acceptance of this important innovation in bank 
vault entrances is as complete as that accorded to other 




















equipment in which automatic operation has supplanted 
manual control—for example, the modern automatic ele- 
vator. Hundreds of pushbutton-controlled Herring + Hall - 
Marvin Vault Entrances have been installed in financial 
institutions, large and small. Users are enthusiastic. 


The operation is so simple that it can be described in a 
few words: 


After turning on the power with a switch key (kept by the 
custodian), the push of a button operates the mechanism 
which withdraws the locking bolts and swings the door 
open over an arc of 180 degrees. To close the door the 
operation is exactly the same, in reverse. To open or close 
the door takes less than a minute. NOTE: in the event of 
power failure the decorative triplex handle can be used to 
operate the door manually. 



































































































SETS A NEW STANDARD OF IMPREGNASBILITY 


Resistance to Carbide-Tipped Drills. 
A new material, developed in our own laboratory and 
trade-named CHI-TEN, protects the combination lock and 
time lock against carbide-tipped drills. 
































Torch Resistance. A combination of Herring + Hall- 
Marvin torch-resisting metal and a solid plate of 99% pure 
electrolytic copper protects the combination lock and time 
lock against the oxy-acetylene torch. 


IN ADDITION, THESE OTHER NEW AND IMPORTANT FEATURES 


Dramatic Beauty. All exterior surfaces are satin- 
finish Stainless Steel with bronze placque on the door. The 
design, by N. L. Strickland, ——— has the new ‘‘straight- 
line’ look which characterizes today’s modern equipment. 
The fluted Stainless Steel architrave can be furnished in 
any width specified by the architect. 


Dual Combination Dial. A single combination 
dial selectively operates two combination locks. 


Herring -Hall-Marvin Five-Star Constellation equipment 


is available with doors of all standard thicknesses; 34”, 
7”, 10”, 12”, 16”, 20”, and 25”. Pushbutton Control is 
standard equipment, but manually-operated equipment 
will be furnished when so specified. Full details on request. 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN 
SAFE COMPANY 


Main office and plant at Hamilton, Ohio 
Branches in all principal cities 


























The RIGGS National Bank joins 
with the Nation’s Capital city and all America 
in extending heartfelt good wishes to 


President DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
and 


Vice-President RICHARD M. NIXON 


"My son Sidney is again’ 
on his way to the South, 
where he goes to get rid 


] : ” 
of our polar winter... 


‘ From Boston in January of 1857... exactly 
one hundred years ago... Riggs and Com- 


pany received the above notification from 


EDWARD EVERETT, minister, educator, 


statesman...and later the man whose speech 
preceded the immortal address of Lincoln at 
Gettysburg. 


Mr. Everett was requesting for his son “a 
letter-of-credit to Charleston, to the amount 


of four or five hundred dollars.” 


Gracious Charleston in Everett's day was 
receiving visitors from the north when south- 


ern Florida was still a trackless Indian swamp 





and the railroad te California had not yet been 


constructed. EDWARD EVERETT 
Fashions in winter travel have changed, but a 


the same reliable RIGGS banking quality is 


serving clients in letters-of-credit ... as in all 


Graduated from Har- 
vard with highest hon- 
ors at age of BF was 
Minister of Brattle 
Street Unitarian 
Church, Boston, before 
he was 20... Teacher 
of Ralph Waldo Emer- 


SON wae Governor oO, 





other banking matters... as preeminently in 
January of 1957 as in January of 1857. 





The RIGGS NATIONAL BANK _ J #isetinte 


President of Harvard 


... Secret Stat 

of WASHINGTON, D.C. * FOUNDED 1836 << oe 

more ... One of the 

RESOURCES OVER $400,000,000 «+ LARGEST BANK IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL most famous Orators 


in American History. 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ® Member Federal Reserve System 
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WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT 





Question for 1957: 
Who Sets Credit Prices? 
President Eisenhower is a student 
of economics, and like any other eco- 
nomics student he must face the an- 
nual final examinations and wait for 
the board of examiners to write his 
report card. Believe it or not, this is 
precisely what happens when the 
President, in latter January, submits 


to Congress his Economic Report, and 


the Employment Act of 1946 sets up 
the board of political professors to 
award the A-plus or C-minus in the 
form of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee. Most interestingly, in 1957-58, the 
top man on the board of examiners 
will be Representative Wright Pat- 
man, Democrat of Texas, who has de- 
voted the previous ten years of his life 
to the expectancy of arriving at the 
chairmanship of this important group 
which has the responsibility and pre- 
rogative of passing report-card judg- 
ment on the President’s performance 
as a practitioner of economic science. 
During the next two years, the 
President and Professor Patman are 
going to have a little trouble agreeing 
on just what it is that they find that 
they don’t agree on. The Federal Re- 
serve having declared itself indepen- 
dent of the Treasury, finds itself 
charged with complicity in imposing 
the Administration’s “tight money” 
policy upon farmers, small business, 
home buyers and consumers generally. 
During December, Mr. Patman’s 
Stabilization Subcommittee held a 
two-day hearing on the general sub- 
ject of Federal Reserve policies, pro- 
viding a preview of the pattern of 
Joint Committee scrutiny of fiscal and 
monetary policies during this year and 
next. The hearing took place coinci- 
dentally with the regular meeting of 
the Federal Open Market Committee, 
eleven members of which took seats at 
the witness table in the Old Supreme 
Court Chamber at the Capitol. The 
questions and answers seemed to ac- 
complish little more than to reaffirm 
the long-standing dispute on the ques- 
tion whether the Federal Reserve is 
the commander or merely the inter- 
preter of interest rate movements. In 
brief, it was the Open Market Commit- 
tee on trial, for Mr. Patman has 
Pressed for legislation to abolish it. 
Reserve Board Chairman William 
McC. Martin conceded that the money 
market is not absolutely free, not en- 


January, 1957 


By JOHN DONOGHUE 


Washington Correspondent 








From left, some of the Open Market Committee: Board members Mills, Scymczak, 
Balderston; Board Chairman Martin; and President Hayes of the New York “Fed” 


At Patman hearing, Reserve money policies come under fire 


tirely expressive of the laws of supply 
and demand for credit. This is, of 
course, correct for the very existence 
of the Open Market Committee is 
founded on a design to mitigate ex- 
treme swings inherent in a law-of-the- 
jungle money market. This concession, 
however, unlocked Mr. Patman’s door 
and opened the way for a _ pointed 
criticism of the system of entrusting 
monetary decisions to a privately-con- 
trolled central banking structure. In 
making this criticism, Mr. Patman 
was strongly supported by Sen. Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney, Democrat of Wyoming, 
a former chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee. 

Politically, this situation highlights 
many angles which both illustrate 
present conditions and reach back into 
history. President Eisenhower’s Eco- 
nomic Report, which Mr. Patman and 
Mr. O’Mahoney are much more likely 
to mark C-minus than A-plus, is sure 
to endorse the general aims of the 
Federal Reserve in halting the de- 
preciation of the dollar, as the Presi- 
ident has consistently done. Both of 
the legislators represent States which 
Mr. Eisenhower carried in November; 
hence there are political motivations 
to be discerned in the attack on the 
Federal Reserve. 

Perhaps more fundamentally, 
Messrs. Patman and O’Mahoney have 
in common a historical issue that has 


brought them political victories in the 
past—the complaint that bankers in 
the financial centers of the East are 
responsible for the higher interest 
rate levels that prevail in less populous 
areas to the South and West. 

All in all, it can be expected that the 
hearings on the Economic Report, 
with Mr. Patman holding the gavel at 
the Joint Economic Committee ses- 
sions, will produce much fiery contro- 
versy and perhaps some illumination. 


Sd e ¢ 


Bad Debt Reserve Formula 
A Problem for Congress 

As the 85th Congress convenes, it 
finds on its docket a proposal for legis- 
lation to clear up the long-touchy 
problem of banks’ additions to bad 
debt reserves before taxes. The tax and 
bank supervisory authorities, as well 
as the American Bankers Association 
and the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers, have abandoned hope of 
working out a solution mutually satis- 
factory to the banking industry and 
to the Internal Revenue Service, and it 
appears that no authority other than 
Congress can state beyond fear of 
challenge just what does constitute the 
intent of Congress. 

During the immediate post-war 
years, with high tax rates remaining 
in effect, bankers began to become ap- 
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The 16th hole at Cypress Point 
Country Club, near San Francisco... 
a Bank of California city. 





This bank 
knows 
the 
Pacific 


Coast 


THE BANK OF 
CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Offices in California, Oregon, Washington 


HEAD OFFICE: 
100 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 








prehensive of the risks they are taking 
in financing the resumption of private 
competitive production. After pro- 
longed discussions among those con- 
cerned, the Treasury issued Mimeo 


| 6209 of 1947, which permitted a bad 


| debt reserve accrual based on the loss 





experience of the bank over the 20- 
year period being completed. 

During the ensuing years, represen- 
tatives of banking continued negotia- 
tions with the Treasury tax lawyers 
in an effort to obtain a more expres- 
sive loss experience base than the im- 
mediately past 20-year history of each 
individual bank. Accordingly, in 1954 
the Treasury issued another order 
stating that a bank would be free to 
select any 20-year period of its own 
history beginning after the year 1927. 

Banking representatives regarded 
this as a step in the right direction, 
and persisted in efforts to obtain fur- 
ther consideration of an industry-wide 
loss experience plan. A deadlock en- 
sued; the banking lawyers held that 
the Treasury had the power, and in- 
deed the duty, to recognize the tax 
reserve needs peculiar to banking, and 
the Treasury lawyers said no, they had 
gone as far as they could go in acced- 
ing to banking’s point of view. 

During all this time there were 
divisions of opinion among bankers 
as to the most appropriate method of 
obtaining relief. Some held that ne- 
gotiating with Treasury tax lawyers 
was becoming futile, and it would be 
more fruitful to abandon that effort 
and begin to seek action by Congress 
to award to banking a recognition of 
its unique position. Conceding that it 
had some merit, organized banking 
held out against this view as long as 
it could, noting that the tax-writing 
Committees of Congress have a keen 
nose for sources of revenue, and who- 
soever takes his plea for special tax 
treatment to the committee table does 
so at the peril of incurring more, not 
fewer tax levies. 

But last year the attitude of bank- 
ing went into reverse. The occasion 
was the Banking Study being con- 
ducted by the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee, providing an opportunity to 
begin rebuilding the case on legisla- 
tive grounds. In a lengthy memoran- 
dum submitted to the Committee by 
both the A.B.A. and the Reserve City 
Bankers, banking spokesmen stated, 
more in pity than in censure, that “as 
might be expected, the Government 
official primarily responsible for bal- 
ancing the budget has been at least, or 
perhaps more, concerned with that re- 
sponsibility than he has with the less 
personal responsibility of protecting 
bank depositors, or providing a source 
of revitalizing credit in the next de- 
pression.” 

The memorandum expressed no re- 


grets over the previous policy, prais- 
ing “the ability and industry of those 
who have so long labored to achieve 
reasonable reserves through admin- 
istrative action.” The futility of their 
labors, the bankers’ memo concluded, 
“demonstrates the necessity for legis- 
lative provision.” 

Also cited was the 1955 Annual Re- 
port of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, in which Comptroller Ray M. 
Gindey pointed out the injustice of 
the system of basing a bank’s loss ex- 
perience basis upon its own record 
over some recent 20-year period. As 
Mr. Gidney has pointed out, a bank 
that was strong and conservative dur- 
ing the period of heavy depression 
losses now has to pay a tax penalty 
while a bank that loaned less cau- 
tiously and perhaps needed an R.F.C. 
loan to stay afloat now garners a 
reward in the form of preferred bad 
debt reserve treatment. Supplement- 
ing this comment, the bankers’ memo 
reminded the Committee that ‘“‘the 
peculiarities that influenced a bank 
30 years ago do not necessarily in- 
fluence it today, for after 30 years it 
is no longer the same bank.” 

Another thing wrong with the 
moving-average, individual-experience 
basis of computing the deduction is 
that the formula is complex beyond 
the comprehension of many an intelli- 
gent banker who is pretty good at 
figures. In 1955, an A.B.A. survey 
showed that almost one-half of the 
banks were shying away from it. 
These are reportedly mostly smaller 
banks that lack the staff talent to 
keep abreast of these moving-average 
intricacies, and would rather pay a 
few dollars in taxes than to get into a 
position of contention with the In- 
ternal Revenue Service that might po- 
tentially cost a lot more. 

The bankers’ memo to the Senate 
Banking Committee is the opening 
shot, and more can be expected as the 
session gets rolling. After all, the 
Senate Banking Committee cannot 
write tax laws, but its member do vote. 
What has happened is that the A.B.A. 
and the Reserve City Bankers have 
transferred their attention from the 
Treasury to Capitol Hill. 
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Savings and Loan 
Problems Are Healing 

Six months ago, with tempers flar- 
ing, Congress vetoed the President’s 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1956, 
which was based largely on the Hoover 
Commission’s recommendation that 
the Federal agency which supports 
and supervises a savings and loan in- 
stitution should not also be its insuror. 
It was proposed to set up the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion as a separate entity, just as the 
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In Texas and in the 
Southwest, it’s the Republic 
National Bank of Dallas 
... serving more 
correspondent banks than 
any other bank in the 
Southwest! 
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Standard Bill Bands 


Best For Easy, Fast Counting 





Used by tellers and depositors for 
subdividing packages of currency. 
these Standard bill bands aid in 
easy. fast counting. Made in three 
standard paper colors, in five widths, 
bill bands are sold in three lengths 
to hold 25, 50 or 100 bills. Write 
today for free colorful catalog and 
price list. 

Since 1900 wherever 
money is wrapped. 


landard PA 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WORCESTER 8, MASS. 
A Complete Line of Money Wrappers 
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Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion is apart from the direct Federal 
and State bank supervisory agencies. 
While much merit was found in the 
basic ideas, the savings and loan in- 
dustry through its two nation-wide 
Leagues, resented the lack of prior 
consultation and defeated the plan 
by drawing Congressional attention 
to some flaws in the legal language 
and the manner of establishing trus- 
tees. 

This was a three-sided question. 
Mr. Eisenhower’s reorganization plan 
was drawn up by the Bureau of the 
Budget, in terms closely reflecting the 
Hoover Commission’s ideas of how the 
element of conflict of interest should 
be removed from the savings and loan 
industry, parallel to the safeguards 
written into the law for banking. Sec- 
ondly, the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, the agency primarily affected, 
resolutely opposed the reorganization 
on grounds of inefficient dispersal of 
authority, though conceding that 
there was room for organizational im- 
provement not quite so drastic as that 
proposed by the President’s plan. 
Thirdly, the National and United 
States Savings and Loan Leagues, rep- 
resenting the industry, felt that they 
had been by-passed in the process of 
clearing the Hoover Commission plan 
through the Budget Bureau without 
talking it over with the industry’s 
Washington representatives. 

By December, however, it was ap- 
parent that time was effectively heal- 
ing wounds. The Senate Banking Sub- 
committee on Housing headed by Sen. 
John Sparkman went into the issues at 
some length, seeking opinions from 
many directions. A staff report was 
published, not committing the Con- 
gressional unit to any specific point 
of view, but rather gathering together 
the strings of a skein which had be- 
come needlessly fouled up for lack of 
planning and coordination. On the 
first point, the Budget Bureau chief, 
Percival V. Brundage, told Mr. Spark- 
man’s subcommittee in a hearing that 
the Executive Department had no pur- 
pose to adhere to the rejected reor- 
ganization plan, but would be pleased 
to go along with any alternative pro- 
posal focused upon the same general 
objectives—namely, elimination of 
conflicts of interest. On the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board front, Board 
Chairman Albert J. Robertson pointed 
out in a cautious statement that the 
Board has already taken steps to elim- 
inate the circumstances which were 
under criticism, particularly in the 
field of examination and supervision. 
The two Leagues, meanwhile, have 
filed extensive recommendations, the 
most striking being that of the United 
States League which proposes a ver- 
tical panelling of the Federal Home 


Loan Bank Board’s various activities 
on what Mr. Hoover calls a “func- 
tional” basis. 

A functional recasting of the op- 
erations supervised by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board would be 
something more than a rearrangement 
of desks in Washington offices; it 
would directly affect the supervisory 
relations between Government agen- 
cies and the insured associations. Un- 
der the plan now generally agreed 
upon, all supervision and examination 
of insured associations would be con- 
trolled by a single Washington official 
having the title of Governor. Another 
Governor would administer the insur- 
ance function; another the chartering 
and branching of Federal associations, 
and a fourth Governor would be in 
charge of the operations of the region- 
al Federal Home Loan Banks. Each of 
these Governors is intended to be a 
“strong executive,” capable of stand- 
ing his own ground under general pol- 
icy guidance by the Board. Thus, it is 
reasoned, the present fears of “conflict 
of interest” within the closely Board- 
operated system of agencies which 
both grant and restrict credit can be 
eliminated. 
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Home Mortgage Finance 
Faces a Critical Test 

The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion has exercised its legal right to 
increase the allowable interest rate on 
insured mortgages to 5 percent, and 
there will be both strong pressure and 
determined opposition to increase the 
rate similarly on Veterans Adminis- 
tration guaranteed loans. Political 
forces will determine the latter ques- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, there is much comment 
that the decline in sales of new and 
older homes may in fact be due to 
something else than the rising cost of 
money. It is argued that the market 
was thinning out anyway, in a natural 
receding of the over-bloated postwar 
housing boom now settling back to 
normal. Some of the more impartial 
housing economists in banking circles 
and on Congressional committee staffs 
are very skeptical that the interest 
rate increase will inject sufficient 
credit into the mortgage market to off- 
set the cyclical decline in housing de- 
mand. 

The point is made that in about ten 
years the “war babies” will assert 
a housing demand, and at that time the 
housing boom will resume, out of its 
own natural forces of family forma- 
tion. Meanwhile, many housing econo- 
mists believe that it may be necessary 
to go along with a level 1-million pro- 
gram, and that devices to boost it by 
credit manipulations may possibly fall 
far short of expectations. 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN BANKERS: 


International Harvester has found it necessary to 
announce increases in the price of most of its products 


WHY ’? 


During 1956, as a result of increased steel prices, both 
on primary steel and on fabricated steel products we 
buy, and because of increases in the prices of many 
other purchased products, about $40,000,000 was 
added to our annual costs for materials and supplies. 

Increased wages, salaries, and fringe benefits which 
we put into effect for our employes during 1956, re- 
sulting from union contracts, brought another added 
cost of about $15,000,000 on an annual basis. 

Another annual increase of about $5,000,000 has 
been brought about as.the result of increased trans- 
portation and other costs. 


Farm equipment prices 


*Prices of farm products 


Average hourly earnings (excl. overtime) 


tMaterials Costs 





*Bosed on published figures of U. S. Department of Agriculture 
tBosed on published figures of the U. S. Bureou of Labor Statistics 


Thus, during 1956, about:$60,000,000 was added 
to our annual costs, and with our average net profit 
from each dollar of sales during the past 16 years only 
4.5 cents, we had no choice under these circumstances 
but to increase our prices. Our prices were increased, 
on the average, about five percent, which no more 
than covers our higher costs. 

Our prices of farm equipment products still have 
not increased as much during the past 16 years as the 
increase in the prices of farm commodity products 
over the same period, even considering the declines 
in the prices of such commodities in recent years. 





One other important point of price policy: We have not increased prices 4 


during periods of shortages when customer demand outran supply 
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. . . for Time and Temperature 
Readings that ALTERNATE 
. . - IN LIGHTS 


- « »« for Symbolized Identifi- 
cation that Pyramids Public 
Service 


Trust DOUBLE TT Time and Temperature to attract 
people’s eyes irresistibly . . . because only 
DOUBLE TT displays time and temperature in the 
one exclusive, fascinating NEW WAY .. . AL- 
TERNATING in 5-second. exposures before their 
very eyes . . . in giant, brilliantly light-studded 
numerals, magically formed and changed through 
modern electronics. Vividly-remembered, con- 
stantly refreshed, DOUBLE TT identity impressions 
rapidly pyramid into substantial advertising ac- 
complishment. There’s a Double TT model to fit 
YOUR budget. 


Double TT, Sr., and the. new, low-cost Double TT, Jr., reserved for exclusive sponsorship of America’s financial institutions. 


U. S. Patent No. 2,673,976 a Other Patents Pending 


American Sign and Indicator Corporation 
8 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ill. | 





The Century‘s ONLY 
MAJOR ADVANCE in 
Time and Temperature Display. 


NATIONAL SALES OFFICE: 

8 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
HOME OFFICE: 

East 808 Sprague Avenue, Spokane, Washington 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free DOUBLE TT Booklet 
“FHE WORD GETS AROUND IN FINANCIAL CIRCLES,” 
together with other information on Double TT. | 
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THE PERSONALITY SPOTLIGHT 








Important changes have been made 
in the senior management of The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 
City. Former executive vice-presidents 
George Champion and David Rocke- 
feller have been named president and 
vice-chairman of the board, respec- 
tively. They have also been appointed 
directors, 

The promotions came as a result 
of J. Steward Baker’s wish that his 
former duties as president be handled 
by a younger man. He will continue 
as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. He and John J. McCloy chair- 
man of the board, are chief executive 
officers of the bank. 

Mr. Champion, who joined the bank’s 
staff as an officer in 1929, has been 
in charge of the United States depart- 
ment, the bank’s national territorial 
organization, and is one of the firm’s 
senior lending officers. He is a member 
of the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers and a director of the Travelers 
[Insurance Companies. 

Mr. Rockefeller is in charge of the 
development department, with re- 
sponsibility for the administrative and 
planning functions of the bank. He 
joined the Chase’s foreign department 
10 years ago as an assistant manager 
and was supervisor of the Latin Ameri- 
can sector before assuming a _ senior 
executive post. 
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David M. Kennedy, elected president 
of Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago last 
November 26, never calls himself an 
economist. But in those financial cir- 
cles where the everyday tasks are such 
economically delicate functions as Re- 
serve banking, fiscal policies and 
government debt management, 5l-year- 
Id Kennedy is considered a_ bank 
economist’s economist. As an index 
of his standing, a recent brief an- 
nouncement of a _ scheduled speech 
flooded his secretary with requests for 
advance copies—which could not be 
sent. Kennedy never uses a manu- 
script, instead he talks—or visits, as 
he calls it—informally from notes. 

Born on a ranch near Randolph, 
Utah, he returns there for a few happy 
summer weeks of range-riding, moun- 


tain pack trips, and similar recrea- 
tions. After graduation from Weber 


College at Ogden, Mr. Kennedy served 
the customary period as a Mormon 
foreign missionary, then stayed on at 
Edinburgh, Scotland, for graduate 


ct 


tudy in economics. 
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DAVID ROCKEFELLER 





GEORGE CHAMPION 


Given top management posts at Chase Manhattan 


Back home again, he landed a job 
with the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System and remained 
there for 16 years, eventually as spe- 
cial assistant to the chairman. In the 
interval he studied law and became 
a member of the bar. 

When Mr. Kennedy joined the Con- 
tinental Illinois in 1945, his expertness 
in government securities and_ the 
money market steered him into the 
bond department, which he eventually 
headed. During 1953-54 he took leave 
of absence to serve as special assistant 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
is generally considered one of the chief 
authors of present federal financing 
and debt management policies. He has 
lectured in the graduate’ banking 
schools at Rutgers, Wisconsin and 
Louisiana, and is a member of the 
Government Borrowing Committee of 
the A.B.A. and of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America. 

His long-time associates rate him as 
a friendly man with too many demands 
on his time to permit the sociability he 
enjoys. With his wife and their young- 
est daughter—three older girls are 
married—he lives in a comfortable but 
servantless small house. Despite the 
quiet modesty that pervades his char- 
acter, he allows himself to brag on one 
subject. At the drop of a safety pin, he 
proudly proclaims himself not only a 
multiple grandfather but also an ex- 
perienced, competent, reliable 
sitter—not for hire! 
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One of the nation’s foremost banking 
institutions, the National Bank of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, has had a shift in its 
top command. 


Former President A. E. Bradshaw 
has been advanced to vice-chairman of 
the board and chief executive officer, 
while W. A. Brownlee has stepped up 
to the presidency and Falkner C. 
Broach is now executive vice-presi- 
dent. E. L. Stucker and Marvin Millard 
have been elected senior vice-presi- 
dents. 

Widely known in banking circles 
nationally, Mr. Bradshaw is the dean of 
Tulsa bankers, having begun his career 
there in 1901. He had been president at 
National Bank of Tulsa since 1934. 

A former president of the Oklahoma 
3ankers Association, he is currently 
a member of the executive council of 
the American Bankers Association; 
a member of the federal advisory 
council of the Federal Reserve’s 10th 
district, state chairman of U.S. Bond 
Division; and a _ director of the 
Standard Insurance Company. 

Mr. Brownlee, who specializes in 
bank credits, served as the _ bank’s 
executive vice-president since 1933. He 
entered the banking field in 1910. 

° 


Top-management posts have changed 
hands at the well-known New England 
institution, the Charlestown (Massa- 
chusetts) Savings Bank. Norman F. 
Barrett, former treasurer, has been 
elected as president. He is widely 
known throughout the new England 
banking community and has_ served 
continuously in many capacities with 
the Charlestown Savings Bank since 
1918. 

Henry W. Shumaker, who has also 
served the Charlestown Savings Bank 
in various capacities for the past 41 
years, was elected treasurer to succeed 
Mr. Barrett. 
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New management team at Charlestown (Massachusetts) Savings 


George P. Nason, who has served 
as president for the past 17 years and 
who has been connected with the bank 
for the last 52 years was elected to the 
newly created post of chairman of the 
board in an advisory capacity. 

a 


Walter S. Bucklin, chairman of the 
board of directors and chief executive 
officer of the National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston, last month announced his 
resignation from both positions. One of 


the best known = and _= progressive 
bankers in the United States, Mr. 
Bucklin had been connected with Na- 


tional Shawmut for 33 years. 

On accepting Mr. Bucklin’s resigna- 
tion, the board named Horace Scher- 
merhorn chief executive officer to 
succeed Mr. Bucklin. Mr. Schermer- 
horn was elected the bank’s president 
earlier last year. (Burroughs Clearing 
House, December, 1956.) 


* 


John L. Gibbons has been named 
executive vice-president of the Chemi- 
cal Corn Exchange Bank, New York 
City. He is in charge of the bank’s 
fiduciary division, chairman of its trust 
investment committee, advertising com- 
mittee and staff benefits committee. 

The bank has also advanced eight 
staff members to assistant vice-presi- 
dencies. They are: Thomas Di Dom- 
inica; Rudolph Berdac; Richard C. 
Ginglen; David L. Mitchell; Kenneth 
Porter; Rudolph Kadlec; Philip 
Muller, Jr., and Winroe B. Reed. 
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A former vice-president of Chemical 
Corn Exchange, John J. Smith, has 
been chosen to head the East New 
York Savings Bank, Brooklyn, New 
York. He will receive valuable assist- 
ance in directing the bank’s activities 
from John P. McGrath, newly-elected 
chairman of the executive committee. 

a 


Carroll A. Gunderson, senior deputy 
manager and director of the depart- 


ment of government relations of the 
American Bankers Association died 
suddenly last month. Mr. Gunderson, 
who joined the A.B.A. in 1944 as secre- 
tary of the small business credit com- 
mission, subsequently named to 
other important A.B.A. posts. 


was 


4 


E. Perry Spink has been elected 
president of the Liberty Bank of Buf- 
falo, New York, following the resigna- 
tion of E. F. McGinley. Mr. Spink 
joined the bank in 1924. He became 
vice-president in 1944, senior vice-presi- 
dent in 1952 and executive vice-presi- 
dent in 1954. 
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Well-known Cuban banker Eduardo 
Benet has been appointed president of 
the Banco Con- 
tinental Cubano, 
Havana, to suc- 
ceed Julian de 
Zulueta, who 
was advanced to 
chairman. Mr. 
Benet was for 
many years con- 
nected with The 














Royal Bank of 

Canada, and in 

1945 he joined E. BENET 
The Trust Com- 

pany of Cuba, where he was _ vice- 


chairman of the executive committee 
at the time of his present appointment. 
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Three officers have been promoted 
to the newly-created position of senior 
vice-president at the Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago, Illinois. They 
are Burton A. Brannen, Donald P. 
Welles and Vincent Yager. 

Other Harris advancements include 
the naming of Delbert N. Urick as 
vice-president and auditor, and _ the 


appointments of Clark Cox and 
MacBoyle Lewis as vice-presidents. 
Laurence R. Cooper, Horace M. 


Moderwell, Norman A. Corban, Walter 
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Bank or MONTREAL 


Founded in 1817 


CONDENSED GENERAL STATEMENT 


October 31st, 1956 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand and due from banks and bankers. . . 


Cheques and other items in transit, net 


Government of Canada and Provincial Government Secu- 
rities, not exceeding market value . . . . 


Other securities, not exceeding market value . . . .« 


Call loans ;i* &» * « 


Commercial! and other loans :.« = » &» @ 


Mortgages and hypothecs insured under the National 
Housing Act, 1954... . 


. . 7 - . ~ . 


Bank Premises . . . 


Customers’ liability under acceptances, guarantees and 


letters of credit, as per contra ie ee * © - 


Other Assets . a . . e e . e © e e 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits . . ° ° ° ° e . *- «© «© #© @© @ 
Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit . . « « 
Other Liabilities . . . 1. «© «© «© © © © «© « 


Capital authorized—7,500,000 shares 
of $10 each . . . ww eee + ~=©$75,000,000 
Capital paid-up. . . .« « «© «© « « $45,000,000 





$ 258,175,501 
154,467,140 


697,652,544 
218,460,488 
98,863,159 
$1,427,618,832 
1,179,991,016 





104,224,828 
30,214,020 


39,429,820 
1,956,710 
$2,783,435,226 











$2,589,031,509 
39,429,820 
11,063,742 
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Checks Pop Up Like 
A Jack-in-the-Box! 


Lift the PENDAFLEX ° “Checkfiler” 
frame and folders out of the drawer, 
lower the folders on the check-lifter 
rod, and every check in the drawer 
sticks up in plain view, ready for quick 
distribution to statements! 


Here is speed and convenience possible 
only when checks are filed the new way 
in Oxford PENDAFLEX hanging fold- 


ers, 


Practically ends misfiling! No rummag- 
ing through hundreds of guides for a 
missing check. No re-alphabetizing of 
guides. Here is a saving of 25% on 
checkfiling costs, as now experienced 
by many prominent banks, names on 
request. 


See your local office supply dealer for a 
trial PENDAFLEX installation or send 


coupon for fact-filled case histories. 





Forty drawer PENDAFLEX 
Checkfiler installation at the 
Bank of Rockville Centre Trust 


Co. 


Oxford Pendaflex” 


CHECKFILER 








| Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. | 
| 100 Clinton Road | 
| Garden City, N.Y. | 
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Staff welcome for a homecoming bank president, Lee P. Miller 


B. Dow and Gregg A. Hunter have 
been elected assistant vice-presidents. 
Sd 
A new bank in downtown Houston, 
Texas, to be known as the Bank of 
Texas is scheduled to be opened the 


latter part of this month. It will be 
capitalized at $3.5 million and _ top 
personnel will include Mrs. Oveta 


Culp Hobby, former 
of Health, 


U.S. Secretary 
Educaton and Welfare, as 
chairman; George Butler, prominent 
Houston lawyer and industrialist as 
president; and G. T. Smothers, former 
president of The Bank of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, as executive vice-presi- 
dent. 

Mr Smothers is also a former execu- 
tive vice-president of the Merchants 
Bank and president of the Manufac- 
turers and Mechanics Bank. both of 
Kansas City, Missouri. He joined the 
Bank of New Mexico in 1951. 

Sd 


Joseph G. Moretti has been elected 
president and chairman and Thomas B. 


Curry, senior vice-president of the 
Curtiss National Bank of Miami 
Springs, Florida. Both Mr. Moretti 


and Mr. Curry were original organizers 
of the bank, which first opened for 
business in 1954. 
4 

Two candidacies for the vice-presi- 
dency and one for the treasurership of 
the American Bankers’ Association 
have been an- 
nounced for the 
association’s 


election in Oc- 
tober, 1957. 
For the vice- 


presidency, the 
Massachusetts 
Bankers Asso- 
ciation will 
sponsor Richard 
P. Chapman, 
president of the 
Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Boston; and the Ken- 
tucky Bankers Association will sponsor 











R. P. CHAPMAN 


Lee P. Miller, president of Citizens 
Fidelity Bank, Louisville. Elwood F. 
Kirkman, president of the Boardwalk 
National Bank, Atlantic City, has been 
proposed as treasurer of the A.B.A. by 
the New Jersey Bankers Association. 

Mr. Chapman has long been active 
in national and state banking circles, 
and is a_ past 
president of the 
A.B.A.’s trust 
division. Mr. 
Miller, who has 
also been active 
in national and 
state bank af- 
fairs, is shown 
with Mrs. Miller, 
center, in the 
photo at the top 
of this page, as 
they are wel- 
comed upon their return from the 
A.B.A. convention last year by Citi- 
zen’s Fidelity officers and their wives. 
Mr. Kirkman has been a member of the 
A.B.A.’s finance committee for the past 
four years, is also a member of the ex- 
ecutives council, and has served on the 
Federal legislative council. 





E. F. KIRKMAN 
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Controlling interest in the Brighton 
(Colorado) State Bank has been pur- 
chased by the Boulder Acceptance Cor- 
poration, Allen J. Lefferdink, Boulder 
Acceptance president, announced re- 
cently. The bank, which has assets of 
approximately $6.5 million, will con- 
tinue under the direction of Carl L. 
Erickson, president, and Russell R. 
Randall, first vice-president. Last June 
a group headed by Mr. Lefferdink pur- 
chased the Guardian Savings and Loan 
Association, Denver, and later bought 
a substantial interest in the Byers 
(Colorado) State Bank. 
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A contingent of more than 350 bank- 
ing and other financial officers attended 
the celebration marking the opening 
of the huge and modern new Belk 
Brothers department store in Char- 


Burroughs Clearing House 























The Dairy Country 


Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company 


In gentle swells, the fields and tranquil pastures 
of the Dairy Country flow to the thresholds of 
its well-kept farms...its comfortable towns and 
cities. Here men work with careful pride to main- 
tain and improve their prized herds...produce 
grains, fodder and foodstuffs, America’s finest 
cheeses... vie in neighborly competition at their 
great State Fairs. And in quiet, remote lakes 
and forests, sportsmen from all over the country 
find the fish, fowl and game they seek...absorb 
the peace and serenity of this land. 
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The strong, warm heart of this area is the close- 
knit relationship between families, homes, in- 
dustries and financial institutions, working pur- 
posefully together. Here, as in all America, both 
instalment credit institutions and their customers 
benefit from Old Republic’s complete line of 
credit life, accident and sickness insurance. A 
phone call, wire or letter will bring the man 
from Old Republic with details. 4ddress Old 
Republic Life Insurance Company, 307 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago /, Illinois. 











HIGH 
INCOME 
EARNED 


with Cash-Value 
Life Insurance 


LOANS 


Banks throughout the country 
are earning higher interest in- 
from Policy Holder’s 
Service Bureau’s life insurance 
loans than at any time during 
the past nineteen years. Our 
Banks have handled more than 
170 MILLION DOLLARS of 
these NO RISK cash value life 
insurance loans, with returns 
substantially higher than Short 
Term Government, State, Mu- 
nicipal Bonds, or Prime Com- 
mercial Paper. 





come 


We can immediately supply 
your Bank with these NO 
RISK loans in any volume 
from $50,000 to $5,000,000 on 
either plan, as outlined below. 


TWO PLANS FOR BANKS 


The Direct-Broker Plan—The 
"loans are originated by our 
organization, and complete details 
necessary to set up the loans for 
your Bank are handled by us. 


The Service-Broker Plan—The 

loans are made by our organi- 
zation to the borrower and are sold 
to the Bank for the amount of the 
note. We handle all details and 
service loans. 


For More Complete Information and Bank 
References (Banks known to you) write 


pPlicy , 


ewice 
ARTHUR 1. BOREMAN & SONS 
IiSi2 GRAND AVENUE 
Des Moines 5. lowa 
CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES 
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Prominent bankers and department store executives at “opening” 


lotte, North Carolina, in November. 
Among those banking and_ financial 


officers, and shown in the photo above, 
were S. Bruce Black, fourth from the 
left, chairman, Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, Boston, Massachusetts ; 
David Rockefeller, seventh from left, 
vice-chairman of board, The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, New York City; and 
Erle Cocke, second from right. presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and chairman of the executive 
committee, Fulton National Bank, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

The Belk company is one of the larg- 
est merchandising organizations in the 
south, covering 18 states and including 
over 350 department stores. 

& 

“Perseverance pays off” could be 
the motto of Allen P. Stults, newly- 
elected executive 
vice-president ot 
the American 
National Bank 
and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago, 
Illinois, who sets 
an example for 
embryo bankers 
desiring ad- 
vancement. 

After majoring 
in accounting at 
the University of 
Illinois in the early ’30’s Mr. Stults 
dropped out of school during the de- 
pression and went to work with the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago as 
a messenger. This was at the height of 
the bank moratorium in March, 1933. 

Later that year, December 4, he went 
to work in mail room at the American 
National Bank. Still anxious to earn 
his degree, he enrolled in night school, 
taking a few courses each semester 
until he received his diploma in 1941. 

The following year he was made an 
assistant cashier and attended Gradu- 


A. P. STULTS 


ate School of Banking at Rutger’s 
University. This banking knowledge 


led to his advancement. He is still 
picking up pointers at conventions and 
in his extensive reading of banking and 





financial literature, indicating that 
there is always room for a little more 
banking know-how. 
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Effective the first of this month 
Charles W. Wadell, resigned as presi- 
dent of the Casper (Wyoming) Na- 
tional Bank, to assume the presidency 
of the American National Bank of 
Denver, Colorado. As the new Amer- 
ican National president, Mr. Wadell 
will succeed Adolph Kunsmiller, who 
will become chairman. Mr. Kunsmiller 
has been associated with American 
National since its founding in 1905. 
Succeeding Mr. Wadell as president of 
the Casper National, will be Jackson 
F. King. 

Mr. Wadell joined the Casper bank 
in 1938, was named executive vice- 
president in 1947, and president in 1953. 
Mr. King has been with the bank since 
1946. After serving as the bank’s in- 
vestment officer in charge of the bond 
department, he was made vice-presi- 
dent in 1948. 


+ 


Four new vice-presidents head a list 
of 22 promotions at the National Bank 
of Detroit. 

Norman W. Berry, Joseph A. Miriani, 
Charles H. Schmidt, and Frank W. 
Hausmann, Jr. are the new  vice- 
presidents, 

Promoted to assistant vice-presidents 
were: Richard D. Arnos, Robert M. 
Ashlin, Paul M. Sweeney, A. Robert 
Krause, Ovidio D’Amico, Gerald B. 
O’Neill, Arnold W. Gietz, Charles T. 
Masenich, and Charles H. Norman. 

New assistant cashiers are: James 
A. Aliber, Stephen R. Farkas, Milbert 
H. Anderson, Charles C. Stewart, Jr., 
Charles H. Hourigan, Joseph M. Meng- 
den, Tyrell R. Miller, Jr.. and Donald 
W. Parrott. 

Charles S. Ricker was advanced to 
assistant trust officer. 

a 


Majority stock of the Fullerton 
(Nebraska) National Bank, has been 
sold by Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Draper to 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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THE RISKS THAT HELP MEN GROW 


Strike out, man-to-be, in the direction you would grow. This bank’s willingness to help, to partici- 
go. For much of the measure of man lies in his pate, to cooperate, has meant much in the develop- 
willingness to rise to challenge—to look beyond the ment of the Delaware Valley area—and to PNB 
potential bump to the result and the reward. correspondents with interests here. 


Helping men to do that is the big job of The We shall continue to expand our services and our 
Philadelphia National Bank. So is the acceptance usefulness, to meet the growing needs of the cus- 
of the sound risks, the reasonable risks, the pro- tomers we serve, in this community, across the 
ductive risks that enable men and businesses to country, and throughout the world. 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK | # =" 


PHILADELPHIA, 
gare a BUCKS, DELAWARE 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. Main Office «+ Broad & Chestnut Streets AND MONTGOMERY 


, ; COUNTIES 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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@ Is America’s Most Popu- 


lar Personal Checking Ac- 
count Plan 


Thuifli Check A 
®@ is available to only one 
bank in an area 


Thvé, 

® furnishes complete operat- 
ing supplies, imprinting 
equipmentand advertising 
materials 


Seihti Chock 


®@ requires no investment by 


the bank 


® has 17 years’ experience 
with on-the-premises im- 
printing equipment 


Tutti Choak 


® imprinters can be easily 
adapted to check automa- 
tion procedures 


ThiuftiCheck 


® is nationally advertised in 
Saturday Evening Post to 
help client banks attract 
new accounts 


May we tell you how hun- 
dreds of banks from coast- 
to-coast have profited 
with THRIFTICHECK? 


ThuftiCheck 
SERVICE CORPORATION 
100 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 








C. H. Hosler and his daughter Miss 
Levetta Hosler. Since 1933 Mr. Hosler 
has been an examiner for the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
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In a number of promotions made re- 
cently by the American Security and 
Trust Company, Washington, D. C., 
Joseph L. Whyte was advanced to vice- 
president and trust officer; William S. 
French, Jr. to assistant vice-president 
and trust officer; B. Bruce Frantz, to 


| assistant vice president and trust in- 








vestment officer; James E. Connor and 
Karl F. Heinzman to trust officers; 
Alfred T. Souder, to trust officer and 
assistant secretary. 

Simultaneously, the bank elected 
Henry F. Kimball assistant trust offi- 
cer; Nelson W. Smith, Jr., Henry K. 
Willard, John P. Maher, John P. 
Betzer and John M. Dalton, assistant 
treasurers ; and Quinton N. Marsh and 
Melvin W. Simpson, assistant auditors. 


Sd 


Wilbur T. Chapin was elevated to 
the presidency of the Lincoln Bank & 
Trust Company, Louisville, Kentucky, 
following the death of President Noel 





D. SCOTT W. T. CHAPIN 


Head Louisville bank 


Rush. 


succeeded Mr. 


Simultaneously, Deroy Scott 
Chapin as executive 


| vice-president and 





Garnett Cook, vice- 
president, was 
named to the board. 

Mr. Chapin start- 
ed his banking ca- 
reer in 1917 and 
joined the Liberty 
Bank & Trust in 
1920. He is chair- 
man of the execu- 
tive committee of 
the Kentucky 
Bankers Association. Mr. Scott be- 
gan with the bank in 1923 and has 
served as bookkeeper, teller, cashier, 
vice-president and director. Mr. Cook, 
an attorney, began with the bank in 
1930 as a lobby attendant. 





° 

Merger of the Royal Oak (Michigan) 
Federal Savings and Loan Association 
with the First Federal Savings and 


Loan Association, Detroit, became 
effective last December 1. Combined 
assets of the two institutions total 


nearly $200 million. Walter Gehrke, 
First Federal’s chairman and Ellery 
A. Laidlaw, president of Royal Oak 
Federal, announced the merger. Mr. 
Laidlaw will become a vice-president 
of the combined institution. 


Sd 


One of the few women in the United 
States to head a major bank is Miss 
Maurine Jacobs, 
who has_ been 
appointed presi- 
dent of the Na- 
tional Bank of 
Commerce, old- 
est banking es- 
tablishment in 
Dallas, Texas. 

Miss Jacobs, 
who started with 
the bank as sec- 
retary to the 
cashier 23 years 
ago, succeeds the late J. B. Adoue, Jr. 
She is active in the National Associa- 
tion of Bank Women. 





MISS M. JACOBS 
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New senior vice-president of the 
Coral Gables (Florida) First National 
Bank is Robert L. Hill. Mr. Hill, who 
joined the Coral Gables bank three 
years ago, formerly was associated with 
the First National and the American 
National banks in Miami, which banks 
were later merged. 


o 
Preliminary approval has_ been 
granted by the Comptroller of the 


Currency for the proposed consolida- 
tion of the Day Trust Company of 
Boston, and The Merchants National 
Bank of Boston. When the consolida- 
tion becomes effective, The Merchants 
National of Boston, which will be the 
name of the consolidated bank, will 
have assets of approximately $200 
million, and capital funds of over $18 
million. 


e 


Leston P. Faneuf, president of Bell 
Aircraft Corporation, has been elected 
a director of Marine Midland Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo. Mr. Faneuf from 1938 
to 1943 was an assistant vice-president 
of Marine Midland Group, Inc., leav- 
ing to join the Bell corporation in 
1943 as assistant to the president. 
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Ralph E. Morton, president and 
director of Hawaiian Trust Company, 
Ltd., has been named a director of the 
Bank of Hawaii, Honolulu. Mr. Mor- 
ton is a retired vice-president of the 
First National City Bank, and the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company, New 


Burroughs Clearing House 


Wg slant 





j 




















York City. Prior to going to Honolulu 
he was vice-president and executive 
committee member of the Broadway 
Savings Bank, New York City. 


- 


R. C. Huelsman, vice-president and 
tormer 


of Central Na- 
tional Bank of 
Cleveland, re- 


comptroller 





tired recently 
after 40 active 
years in banking. 
Mr. Huelsman 
joined Central 
National as 
comptroller — in 
1940 and was 
elected  vice- 
president in 1949, 
He had _ sheild 
R. C. HUELSMAN similar comp- 


troller posts ina 
number of mid-western banks and early 
in his career held official positions 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago. He has also been prominent 
in the affairs of the National Associa- 
tion of Bank Auditors and Comptrol- 
lers, the Controllers Institute of Amer- 


ica, and the American Institute of 
Banking. To succeed Mr. Huelsman, 
T. W. Harris, was advanced from 
assistant comptroller to comptroller 


last October. 





© 

Harry W. Davies, chairman and 
chief executive officer of the Marine 
Midland Trust Company of Central 
New York, died last month in New 
York City where 
he had gone to 


attend a meeting 
of the New York 
State Banking 
hoard. Mr. 
Davies was an 
active leader for 
many years 
banking 
business in New 
York State. He 
became presi- 
dent of The 

Syracuse Trust Company in 1939, and 
in 1953, when the Syracuse Trust 
merged with the Oswego County Na- 
tional Bank, he became chairman and 
chief executive officer. He was presi- 
dent of the New York State Bankers 
\ssociation 1949-50, 








in 
and 


H. W. DAVIES 


om 


The naming of five new senior vice- 


presidents headed the list of 31 pro- 
motions at the Manufacturers National 
ink of Detroit. 

Roland A. Mewhort, William A. 
Fowe, Alexander E. La Pointe, John 
K Wilt and John C. Calhoun are the 


new senior vice-presidents, 
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Vice-president Otto A. Lill has been 
named cashier and secretary of the 
board, while J. Donald Orth has ad- 
vanced to vice-president and _ trust 
officer. Tyrus R. Stansberry, Howard 
C. Tomes, Charles H. Webber and 
Douglas C. Giles were named vice- 
presidents. 

New second vice-presidents are Grant 
E. Armstrong, John D. Benkelman, 
Frank Couzens, Jr., Harry G. Fox, 
William B. McAvoy, Lawrence Malcho 
and Thomas D. Nichols. 

Leslie C. Putnam was named trust 
officer and Sinclair J. Harcus assistant 
trust officer. 

Elevated to assistant cashiers were 
Kenneth Aird, Alec J. Allport, Jay. P. 
Bunker, Harry G. Dlouhy, William B. 
Griffith, William E. Kennedy, Grant 
M. Kitzmiller, Ernest G. Rehahn, 
William C. Shannon, Elmer E. Weber 
and John B. Wood. 


e 


Election of Julian J. Clark to the 
post of senior vice-president has been 
announced by the 
American Trust 
Company, Char- 
lotte, North Caro- 
lina. Mr. Clark is 
first vice-president 
of the Carolina- 
Virginias chapter 
of Robert Morris 
Associates, and has 
also been active in 
local work of the 
American Institute 
of Banking and the Carolinas Bankers 
Conference. 

At the same time it was announced 
that R. C. Bizzell, manager of the 
bank’s customer securities department, 
had been advanced to assistant vice- 
president: J. F. Sullivan is now trust 
officer; J. D. White and A. L. Feather- 


ston are assistant trust officers. 


J. J. CLARK 
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After serving as Assistant Secretary 
of the Army, responsible for financial 
management, since March 1955, Chester 
R. Davis returned last month to his 
position as senior vice-president and 
director of the Chicago Title and Trust 
Company. 

© 


Garrett Beekman and A. J. Higdon 
have been made vice-presidents of The 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Kalamazoo. The bank has 
elected Jack Lyle assistant cashier. 


. 


Promotions at the Southern Arizona 
Bank and Trust Company Tucson, 
Arizona, include Holden W. Olsen’s 
rise to a vice-presidency and Franklin 
J. Stowell’s election as vice-president 








Ski area on Mount Hood, near 
Portland, Oregon... 
a Bank of California city. 














This bank 


knows 





the 
Pacific 


Coast 


THE BANK OF 
CALIFORNIA 


NATIONALFASSOCIATION 


Offices in California, Oregon, Washington 


HEAD OFFICE: 
400 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Brighten up your letters with 


this Quality Letterhead Paper 


Brighter, whiter WESTON BOND adds new 
sparkle to your correspondence . . . lifts your sales 
letters above the clamor of the daily mail . . . com- 
mands complete attention to all your messages. 

Because brighter, whiter WESTON BOND is in the 
most economical cotton content grade, it is today’s 
biggest bargain in quality letterhead paper. Compare 
it for whiteness, brightness, opacity, texture, im- 
pressiveness. Then ask your printer to use it for your 
next lot of letterheads. When you see the difference, 
you'll be glad you did. Write for sample book. 
Address Dept. BU. Byron Weston Company, Dalton, 
Massachusetts. Makers of Fine Papers for Business 
Records Since 1863. 











and cashier. Edward G. Florian, Robert 
M. Howe and Thomas J. Norris have 
been advanced to assistant vice-presi- 
dents. 

« 


The Bowery Savings Bank last month 

elected Robert W. Sparks as execu- 
tive vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Sparks 
joined The 
Bowery in 1928 
and has been 
first vice-presi- 
dent and _ treas- 
urer since 1949, 
Among his nu- 
merous business 
and public activ- 
ities, he is con- 
sultant to the R. W. SPARKS 
U.S. Treasury, 
a director of the Mortgage Facilities 
Corporation, and a member of the 
advisory board of the Chemical Corn 
Exchange Bank. Earlier this year, Mr. 
Sparks received a distinguished service 
citation from the U.S. Treasury De- 
partment for his work in behalf of the 
U.S. savings bond program. 
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Robert E. Richardson, Jr., has been 
promoted to vice-president and_ re 
gional manager of the National Bank 
of Westchester, White Plains, New 
York. Elected to assistant cashiers 


were Roger G. Wentworth and W. 


Harold Le Count. 
we 


Throughout a 50-year banking ca- 
reer, music has been the engrossing 
avocation of Harold L. Harsch, vice- 
president and cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Peoria, Illinois. Mr. 
Harsch has written a great deal of 
music, songs and pipe organ solos for 
church organists. To help celebrate 
his fiftieth banking vear, Mr. Harsch 
recently had seven of his compositions 
published in a single volume. At the 
American Bankers Association con- 


Accomplished musician 


>»? 


Burroughs Clearing Hous< 
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ention in October, four of his com- 
positions for the organ were played 
in two Los Angeles churches. Mr. 
llarsch’s wife is a professional musi- 
cian, and his son, an accountant, plays 
in an entertainment band. 


° 


George I. Emery has been elected 
cashier and secretary of the board at 
The First National Bank of Boston, 
to succeed Rogers D. Clark. Mr. Clark 
retired after serving the bank as cashier 
for 23 years, and Mr. Emery has been 
an officer since 1934, 


e 


Percy S. Block has been elected a 
vice-president of — 
the Bank of St. 
Louis, Missouri, 
and will take up 
duties in the bank’s 
new business de- 
partment. 

Mr. Block re- 
signed about a year 
ago aS vice-presi- 
dent and director P. S. BLOCK 
from a St. Louis dry goods firm which 
he had served for 50 years. 
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In recent personnel changes at the 
Central-Penn National Bank, Philadel- 
phia, Thomas H. 
Chase was ad- 
vanced to vice- 
president; W. Rob- 
ert Davis, to assist- 
ant vice-president; 
and Eugene L. 
Campbell and 
Charles M. John- 
son, Jr., to assistant 
cashiers. 

T. H. CHASE Mr. Chase started 

with the bank in 
1925 and became an assistant vice- 
president in 1950. Mr. Davis has been 
with Central-Penn since 1937; and 
Messrs. Campbell and Johnson, since 
1950. 














° 


Twenty-two recent promotions at 
The Hanover Bank, New York City, 
included the following: 

\ssistant vice-president: Stanley van 
den Heuvel. 

\ssistant treasurers: Robert W. 
Keith, Alfred O. deGruchy, Robert 
W. Bird, III, Lynn H. Moore, Hector 
M. MacKethan, Jr. and Thomas F. 
Ratchelous. 

\ssistant secretaries: John J. Evans, 
Ili, Fred A. Rager, Jr., L. Abbett 
Post, Jr., Edward C. Hamilton, Thomas 
F. Seifert, Henry C. Held, Joseph 
Swiston, Stephen V. R. Goodhue, and 
M. Cabell Woodward. 


Sub-managers in the foreign divi- 
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Like to have 
30 offices 
in Philadelphia? 


That’s how many represent you here when 
you're a member of our Correspondent fam- 
ily. The 30 offices of The First Pennsylvania 
give you fuller coverage than any other bank 


in town. 


As a correspondent, you'll enjoy top notch 
service features such as: transit operations 
around the clock, speedy air mail clearances 
with direct sendings to our own correspond- 
ents in all principal cities of the United States, 


and access to one of the city’s largest credit 


files. 


You'll be pleased, too, with the efficiency 


of our securities transactions. 


We'd like to welcome you to our corre- 


spondent family soon. 


Banking since 1782 


The First Pennsylvania 


Banking and Trust Company 


30 offices—Serving more people more ways than any other Philadelphia bank 


Member F.D.1.C. 
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PRECIOUS POSSESSION 





It’s like money in the bank, the way this Burroughs Sensimatic 
puts wings to Commercial Account posting ... turns beginners 
into experts in no time at all. 


As you can plainly see, a Burroughs Sensi- 
matic gives a girl something pretty wonder- 
ful to treasure—whether she’s fresh out of 
school or knows bank accounting inside out. 

For in no time at all she’ll be racing to 
new speed records in her commercial 
account posting. Yet she’ll end each day 
feeling almost as fresh as she started—and 
just as relaxed. 

That’s where a Sensimatic shines. It’s 
simple to learn, downright easy to use—no 
brain-racking decisions to make, no bat- 
teries of gadgets to master. It automatically 
takes on the lion’s share of the thinking and 
work for the operator. Provides loads of 
automatic operations like automatic check 
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FASTER FORM HANDLING—With one 
hand you simply whisk the form from tray to 
carriage and slip it into the self-aligning form 
guides. Just as quick as that you’re all set for 
the next posting operation. 
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FASTER MOTOR BAR SELECTION — Sensi- 
matic’s exclusive design assigns a single major 
function to each motor bar. This eliminates 
many operator decisions and motions—sim- 
plifies and greatly speeds posting. 












Burroughs 


“Burroughs” and “‘Sensimatic”’ are trademarks 


count, automatic balances, automatic regis- 
ter totaling, automatic overdraft lock and _ 
automatic carriage movement. 

Too, a Sensimatic fairly bristles with such 
special features as list-posting tape, date 
lock and activity counter—all in a good- 
looking, fast-moving, easy-going machine 
that turns out statements neat as they come 
and complete right down to the check count. 

Why not give our nearby branch a ring 
and ask for the free booklet on Commercial 
Account Posting. And while you’re on the 
phone, may as well set up a date for a 
complete Sensimatic demonstration. No 
obligation, of course. Burroughs Corpo- 
ration, Detroit 32, Michigan. 






oS a 
FASTER INDEXING —On this comfortably 
sloped keyboard, you can index faster and 
more positively—all while carriage tabulates. 
Operators love the way keys depress with just 
a quick, gentle touch. 





FASTER, AUTOMATIC CARRIAGE MOVE- 
MENTS — Carriage opens automatically. Closes 
at the touch of a motor bar. Tabulates forward 
and return. Completes posting automatically 
while operator finds next account. 


Burroughs Sensimatic 
Bank Bookkeeping Machine 





The new CHUBB series M 
Record Protection Files 


Chubb now add a new series of filing cabinets to their world-famous range of 
Fire Protection equipment for Business Records. The new range of Series M 
Record Protection Files embodies the knowledge gained from actual fire con- 
ditions—including the Blitz of World War II—and from most rigorous factory 
tests, conducted in the presence of eminent independent witnesses. 

Chubb test all equipment—including the Series M range—under similar 
conditions. For details of the two-hour endurance test and the ‘Fire-Fall-Fire’ 
test, write to Chubb, London, your local agent—or the nearest Chubb factory. 

Chubb provide world-wide service from their factories in Toronto, Canada; 
Sydney, Australia; Johannesburg, South Africa; Wolverhampton, England; 
and from agents in every principal country. 
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BY APPOINTMENT C H UB B 


TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 








PATENT LOCK & SAFE MAKERS 


CHUBB & SON’S LOCK AND SAFE CO. LTD., 
175-176 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.! 











sion: Samuel W. C. Dodwell, George 
J. Turner, and Albert G. Richardson, 
all of London. 

Assistant managers in the foreign 
division: Ronald P. Brett, Reginald G. 
Palmer and Marcel J. Wouters, all of 
London. 


e 


Arthur W. Brock. executive vice. 
president of the National Bank oi 
Commerce, Norfolk, Virginia, has been 
elected to the newly-created post of 
vice-chairman, and R. Henry Moore, 
senior vice-president, has been elected 
to the newly created position of con- 
sultant and new business representa 
tive.. John S. Alfriend, president, will 
remain the bank’s chief executive 
officer, and will assume the additional 
title of chairman. 


a 


The executive vice-president of The 
First National City Bank of New York. 
Alan H. Temple, 
has been ap- 
pointed a mem- 
ber of the bank’s 
board. Mr. Tem- 
ple is the senior 
officer in charge 
of the bank’s 
economics de- 
partment and the 
monthly letter 
on business and 

A. H. TEMPLE economics con- 

ditions. He also 
has supervision of the bank’s public 
relations activities. He joined the bank 
in 1931, became vice-president in 1941 
and executive vice-president in 1952, 
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A testimonial dinner was held late 
last Fall in honor of Charles A. Nutter, 
retired as manager 
of the Mars Hill 
Office of the 
Northern National 
Bank of Presque 
Isle. Maine, Mr. 
Nutter, who began 
his banking career 
in 1908, was _ for- 
merly treasurer of 
the Mars Hill Trust 
Company, and in Cc. A. NUTTER 
1933 was elected a 
director of the Northern National. He 
was appointed manager of the Mars 
Hill office when it opened in 1934. 











“Mr. San Diego 1957” is the title 
recently bestowed upon Anderson 
Borthwick, president of The First Na- 
tional Trust and Savings Bank of San 
Diego, California, by an organization 
of business leaders in the city. The 
honor was given Mr. Borthwick for 
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Civic honors for a bank president 


“outstanding and continuing contribu- 
tions to the progress and development 
of San Diego.” Mr. Borthwick, who is 
a past member of the executive coun- 
cil of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, is shown at the left in the photo 
above. 
- 


Theron L. Marsh’s promotion to the 
dual post of vice-president and cashier 
heads a number 
of advancements 
at the National 
Newark (New 
Jersey) and 
Essex Banking 
Company. 

Mr. Marsh, a 
vice-president 
since 1950, has 
been with the 
bank since 1934, 

T. L. MARSH following in the 
footsteps of his 
father, the late Spencer S. Marsh, who 
Was vice-president and cashier of the 
bank from 1918 to 1940. A brother, 
Spencer S. Marsh, Jr., is an officer of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York City. 

Other promotions at National 
Newark include the advancement of 
Richard E. Harris to trust officer; 
Russell C. Buchanan’s election as an 
assistant vice-president; and Frank 
Garnevicus and Ralph S. Beckhorn 
being named assistant comptrollers. 
Robert C. Kelly, Frank L. Hyer and 
Franklin N. Steel were appointed 
assistant cashiers, while Leslie A. 
Wagner and S. Jervis Brinton were 
named assistant trust officers. 
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John M. Wallace, president of the 
Walker Bank and Trust Company, 
Sait Lake City, announced last month 
that the merger of Cache Valley Bank- 
ine Company, Logan, Utah, and Sandy 
City Bank, Sandy, Utah, into the 
Walker Bank and Trust Company had 
been approved by shareholders of 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT CONDENSED SUMMARY 


EMPLOYMENT PASSES 2,500,000 


LAST OCTOBER, total civilian employment in the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach Metropolitan Area passed the 24 million mark for the first time 
in history. The employment total was estimated at 2,500,500 by the Cali- 
fornia Department of Employment. That represented a gain of 130,300 
or 5.5 per cent over October 1955. 

Seasonal factors considered, total employment in this area increased 
during every month in 1956—and, in fact, established a new all-time peak 
during each month of the year. 
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MONTHLY SUMMARY OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA, from which this excerpt was taken, is published regularly for 
friends and customers of Security-First National Bank by our Research 
Department. If you would like to receive it free of charge regularly, write 
Bank and Customer Relations Department. 


RESOURCES OVER 2 BILLION DOLLARS 


ECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL 


BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


FOUNDED 1871 





MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM * MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Resigned last position as of 25 December 1956. 
Excellent recommendations from banks across 
the nation. Helped them secure many new 
customers . . . new accounts. By installing 
Christmas Clubs. 


With Christmas Clubs more folks enter 
your door every day ... make regular payments. 
Even discover other banking services. 


Have wide variety of Christmas Clubs to choose 


from. Particularly recommend 
Rand M€Nally’s. Their unique 
) ZT. 
( }_\ SBYA/ { \_\\ 













Clubtroller system speeds AES 
handling, cuts costs, Sta ichkt ce 
eliminates need for 
ledger cards or sheets. 





For samples and full information, drop a line to: 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY, CHRISTMAS CLUB DIV. 
111 EIGHTH AVE.,N.Y.1 . BOX 7600, CHICAGO 80 
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of the three institutions. 

F. P. Champ, formerly president of 
the Cache Valley Banking Company, 
will become a_ vice-president and 
director of Walker Bank and Trust and 
chairman of the Logan Advisory Com- 
mittee. H. R. Hurren of the Cache 
Jalley Banking company was _ also 
named a vice-president of the Walke 
Bank & Trust. 

H. J. Burgon, formerly president o1 
the Sandy City Bank, was tiamed vice- 
president and director of Walker Bank 
and Trust, and chairman of the Sandy 
Advisory committee. Gerald H. Smith 
and W. Dale Waters were named vice- 
presidents and will serve as branch 
managers. 

° 


New president of the Plaza Bank 
of Commerce, Kansas City, Missouri. 
is Winston R. Tate. He _ succeeds 
Arthur Eisenhower, who has retired. 


° 


The First National Bank of Memphis, 
Tennessee, has two new senior vice 
presidents in Troy Beatty, Jr., and 
William W. Mitchell. Mr. Beatty is 
the bank’s senior trust officer, while 
Mr. Mitchell is in charge of lending 
activities. 

5 


The Bank of Douglas, Phoenix, 
Arizona, has five new vice-presidents. 
They are: George G. Williams, Frank 
B. Achauer, A. F. Browne, T. C. 
Basham and C. F. Dierking. 

Others promoted were H. R. Poynter 
and W. K. Hudzietz to assistant vice- 
presidents. Robert J. Koester, Camilla 
Turner and Jane W. Clark were named 
assistant cashiers. 


a 


The Citizens & Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, Georgia, recently an- 
nounced the promotion of A. Penni- 
man Wells to vice-president ; Joe Fred 
Hildreth, to assistant trust officer; and 
H. W. Nix, to assistant cashier. 

At the same time the C&S bank an- 
nounced the opening of its new Ingle- 
side office in Macon, Georgia. The new 
office which will serve a rapidly grow- 
ing industrial and residential section 
will be directed by Alfred L. Wright, 
assisted by Miss Eleanor Turnipseed. 


. 


Fifteen staff members have received 
promotions at the Bank of the South- 
west, Houston, Texas. Joe Bienvenu, 
Merle Crockard, Edward Edens, Jr., 
Frank McGonagill and Louis Tybor 
have been named vice-presidents. Elec- 
ted assistant vice-presidents were A. L. 
Burchfield, Landon H. Goodman, jr., 
Homer James, Herbert Poyner, Jr., 
C. B. Ray, Gerald H. Smith and James 
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E. Witcher. Martin Mathis was made 
in assistant trust officer, while Lee 
Howell and Curtis Regner were named 
issistant cashiers. 


° 


A group of retired army officers are 


establishing a new bank to serve the | 
world’s largest infantry post, at Fort | 


Benning, Georgia. The bank will occupy 
its own new building on the post, 
ometime in the spring. 

William A. Lyman, former vice- 
president of the First National Bank 
of Rome, Georgia, has been named 
executive vice-president of the insti- 
tution, which will be known as the 
National Bank of Fort Benning. He 
holds the rank of Lieutenant Colonel 
in the reserve. 


. 


Richard H. Aylward has been elected 
vice-president at the National Bank of 
Hyde Park in Chicago, Illinois. 


- 


The National Bank of Austin, 
Chicago, Illinois, has a new executive 
vice-president in Edward G. Van de 
Ven. He has been with the bank since 
1919, serving the last 15 years as head 
of the real estate loan department. 

Former assistant vice-president Harry 
P. Burke has been elected cashier; 


Anthony T. Catalano and Benjamin A. | 


Connan named assistant cashiers; and 
Raymond F. Coyne, Jr., promoted to 
assistant auditor. 


¢ 


At the Worcester (Massachusetts) 
Trust Company, James C. Gray and 


Ralph D. Powell have been elected | 
vice-presidents; Henry F. Cunning- 


ham, Theodore K. Keith, Alden C. 
Stone, Louis A. Herard and Arthur R. 
Hedlund advanced to assistant vice- 
presidencies; Herbert V. Lindsay, Jr., 
promoted to assistant vice-president 
and trust officer; and Wilbur E. Bacon 
elected assistant treasurer. 


oa 


Leon Neuman has been elected vice- 
president and auditor of the State Bank 
& Trust Company of Wellston, St. 
louis, Missouri. Mr. Neuman has been 
with State Bank since 1948 and pre- 
viously was associated with the ex- 
anining staff of the Comptroller of 
the Currency. 


. 


Titles have changed for four mem- | 


bers of The First National Bank of 
Greenville, South Carolina. Clyde M. 
Gaffney, Jr., has advanced to vice- 
president and trust officer, John W. 
Hyde to vice-president, Henry J. Winn, 
Jr, to vice-president and comptroller, 
ad Jerry A. Armstrong to auditor. 
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tHe BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


C. Sypney Frost F. W. Nicks 
President General Manager 





CAPITAL AUTHORIZED 
$25,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP REST ACCOUNT 
$17,841,757 $49,956,916 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS $632,559 





GENERAL OFFICES: TORONTO, CANADA 


Branches across Canada and in: 


JAMAICA CUBA PUERTO RICO 
BAHAMAS BARBADOS 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC TRINIDAD 


LONDON, ENG., 24-26 Wallbrook St. E.C.4 
NEW YORK, U.S.A., 37 Wall St. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A., Business Development Dept., Board of Trade Bldg, 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 
OCTOBER 31, 1956 


ASSETS 


Cash, clearings and due from banks.... $194,252,618 
Canadian Government securities not 


exceeding market value............ 227,710,873 
Other bonds and stocks, not exceeding 

“IE ae ee ae Baas 80,736,917 
Call loans (secured)................. 87,188,746 
Other loans and discounts (less pro- 

vision for estimated loss)........... 641,037,962 


Customers’ liability under acceptances 
and letters of credit (as per contra). . 19,865,233 




















LS xin ww bre ga men dalle 13,410,018 
Controlled Company. ............... 5,416,153 
CN, + 0+ rengteneveencwasee 523,952 
$1,270,142,472 
LIABILITIES 
eee $1,176,942,664 
Acceptances and letters of credit 
PN Ws cecetnenneneeeeiwks 19,865,233 
Other liabilities............ eewbawens 4,903,343 
Shareholders’ Equity $1,201,711,240 
Capital paid-up.......... $17,841,757 
Rest account. ............ 49,956,916 
Undivided profits......... 632,559 
68,431,232 
$1,270,142,472 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT AS AT OCTOBER 31, 1956 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 





ASSETS 


Cash Resources (including items in transit) $ 392,485,511 


Government and Other Securities, not 








exceeding market value .................... 653,636,675 
ERE ark ae a ee ee 155,093,865 
I IY I iil ciccsncusnvssncexeandien $1,201,216,051 
Res Gd THORS nn sciccciccccscsccceccccsess 1,069,285,025 
Mortgages and Hypothecs insured under 

SE cs) WI os acca scbadssdiniwacksonetous 89,444,382 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances, 

Guarantees and Leiters of Credit, as 

I iis A acces ccicsbennisbaiey ie eens 31,531,892 
MII, FOIE 5 li ccceict dovcfuucacunidssiemiastscovin 24,697,925 
eRe a ee ee ween 18,739,029 

ee eR. $2,434,914,304 














LIABILITIES 
Seer a ey a $2,279,097,420 
Acceptances, Guarantees and Letters of 
EIRP ASR EE eo Oe ee 31,531,892 
IN 525 2:0 abs ynentiwawbiansbeionne 11,494,355 
Shareholders’ Equity 
Capital Paid Up.............. $37,500,000 
Rest Account.................... 75,000,000 
Undivided Profits.............. 290,637 112,790,637 
IN i scectstscibsiteistinesiisiibeisi $2,434,914,304 








STATEMENT OF UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
Year Ended October 31, 1956 


Balance of profit for the year before provision for income taxes but after making transfers to inner re- 





serves out of which full provision has been made for diminution in value of investments and loans... $15,123,807 
a De Oe Gee vas prendre oamenab dmackaaney tcena<akvnsteahomnaeié 7,232,266 
ETRE Sr ONDER A LENE eee RT CREE Ne en eee $ 7,891,541 
Si death a atid aC GY Sale scan eis eacd css ildcaababadinadomireshiindil bi esbdiuninsslbndanihadide:selaisierinniodianimededestoebseaneeaaameniibiaiay 5,999,996 
al ah alk ssc itsaada in celssganiaded an pacanieen aden idampwnunabieloonesietblonalddieniannablonednintie $ 1,891,545 
meee GU er Pres GPCPRIe BE, TPES... vsncicccccccceckccvsscccoccscosecssaccsececsccooccessonssscensseccocuccnssscnevecses 1,399,092 
$ 3,290,637 

Transferred to Rest Account RAR RR PO Sa ona oe ae hc 00 CRU Sa Re Te ee a Ee ee eRe oeee 3,000,000 
Balance of undivided profits October 31, 1956 ...........cccccccssccsessececssceceesesecesscceesseccesssceesssecesssseeesssteessecenses $290,637 


JAMES STEWART 
PRESIDENT 











N. J. McKINNON 


GENERAL MANAGER 
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By JAMES MONTAGNES 


Youngest Bank President 


Neil J. McKinnon was elected presi- 
dent of Canada’s third largest bank, 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce, at 
the annual meeting in mid-December. 
At 46 he became one of the youngest 
men to have ever held the post of 
president of a Canadian bank, and he 
is the youngest bank president in 
Canada today. 

He succeeds James Stewart who was 
named chairman, replacing Stanley M. 
Wedd, who has retired from active 
duty. However, Mr. Wedd will con- 
tinue to serve as a director. 

Mr. McKinnon joined the bank in 
1925, leaving high school to take the 
post. He was transferred to the audit 
staff in 1929, at which time he made 











up his high school credits to earn a NEIL J. MCKINNON JAMES STEWART 
degree at night school. He has also 

taken several university extension Assume top executive posts at one of Canada’s largest banks 
courses. 


He was promoted to general man- 
ager in 1952 and to vice-president and 
director in 1954, 


dian subsidiaries have found it highly capital of $25 million or more, are con- 
beneficial in terms of the goodwill trolled outside Canada. In manufac- 
generated, to sell a fair proportion of turing, 771 U.S.-controlled corpora- 
their equity in such companies to tions representing only 2 per cent of 
a Sd e ° ° ° ° 
Canadians. Canadian manufacturing’ establish- 
However, the majority of American ments, account for 30 per cent of pro- 
controlled companies in Canada, he duction and 21 per cent of manufac- 
said, prefer to be as close to 100 per turing employment. 
United States companies with Cana- cent American-owned as possible. 
dian subsidiaries should sell more than “Consequently, Canadians are un- ° ° ° 
a token amount of stock to Canadians, derstandably concerned,” he added, a . 
James Muir, chairman and president “with the extremely small Canadian First Annual Statements 
of the Royal Bank of Canada, told a_ participation in shaping the destiny Show Continued Gains 





Canadian Equity in 
U.S. Subsidiaries Urged 


group representing certain American of certain important sectors of their The annual financial statements of 
financial interests at Denver recently. economy.” six of Canada’s nine chartered banks 
As for the advantage of such sales, Quoting figures, Mr. Muir said that show commercial loans at new highs, 


Mr. Muir pointed out that many in the petroleum industry 95 per cent record loans for National Housing Act 
United States companies with Cana- of the Canadian corporations with a mortgages, and higher profits. These 


Record commercial, housing loans; higher profits; and high level of liquidity made up °56 picture 











; | CANADIAN BANK TRENDS—1956* 
| Imperial Provincial Toronto- Canadian 
Bank of Bank of Bank of Dominion Bank of Bank of 
q Canada Canada Nova Scotia Bank Montreal Commerce 
: Total 1956 $867,404,860 $295,579,382 $1,270,142,472 $1,340,983,992 $2,783,435,226 $2,434,914,304 
> Assets 1955 795,705,421 277,212,022 1,192,967,426 1,278,673,919 2,796,174,064 2,356,909,905 
; Loans & 1956 442,847,559 129,482,192 641,037,962 614,544,770 1,179,991,016 1,068,880,263 
) Discounts 1955 359,701,449 116,684,241 584,418,552 520,311,204 928,971,060 894,932,298 
7 Net Earnings 1956 4,966,378 1,300,960 8,909,856 8,318,159 16,770,940 15,123,807 
. 1955 4,173,496 1,081,727 7,663,880 7,503,002 15,085,146 14,309,899 
Net Profit 1956 2,676,378 710,160 3,790,409 3,656,067 8,975,940 7,891,541 
1955 2,183,496 575,227 3,502,189 3,227,752 8,042,146 7,259,555 
Mortgages 1956 28,893,283 2,198,645 20,551,000 36,367,923 104,224,828 89,444,382 
1955 10,523,484 1,540,041 11,461,037 14,691,553 51,958,704 49,172,067 
; [ *Fiscal year ending October 31, 1956 
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reports, which are for the fiscal year 
ending October 31, also reveal higher 
deposits and total assets in all but one 
case, that of the Bank of Montreal, 
which shows slightly lower deposits 
and assets than in 1955. 

The Bank of Nova Scotia’s report on 
its new all-time high assets explains 
that “the greater portion of the in- 
crease in assets was in the U.S. dollar 
and sterling divisions of the bank’s 
business. The increase in Canadian 
assets was comparatively small, re- 
flecting the policy of credit restraint 
pursued by the monetary authorities.” 

The report of the Imperial Bank of 
Canada includes for the first time the 
business of the Barclays Bank (Can- 
ada), which was amalgamated with 
the Imperial Bank a year ago. 

While all the banks reported in- 
creased commercial loans, most showed 
smaller investment portfolios and 
some reported lower total call loans 
during the year. Alli six banks re- 
ported a high liquidity of assets. 


° Sd ° 


New Booklets to Aid 
Businessmen, Immigrants 


New booklets to aid two types of 
customers, businessmen dealing in for- 
eign trade and recent immigrants to 





Bank oF MonrTREAL 


San Francisco--333 California Street 
Chicago: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


New York --64 Wall Street 


675 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA «+ 


RESOURCES 


TUSAMMENOESTELLT OURCH 
THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


22 KING STREET, WEST TORONTO 


Standbys of bank promotion: 


Canada, were released lately by two 
Canadian banks. The Mercantile Bank 
of Canada is distributing a booklet 
-alled ““Meet Indonesia,” and the Ca- 
nadian Bank of Commerce, a booklet 
series called “Canada: Questions and 
Answers.” The latter is a bi-lingual 
series designed to assist newcomers 
from Germany, Italy and Holland. 








$2,700,000,000 
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Repeats your [8- 
25 word Sales Message in 
LIGHT, MOTION and COLOR... 
Moves like dazzling Electric Spectacular on 


71-08 AUSTIN STREET ° 





N.Y. Times Square. Requires little space—30 inches long. 





FOREST HILLS ° 


SELL YOUR BANK 
SERVICES WITH... 


' 
New ’57 ut, USES © 
Model Frovel Checks 


Home Improvement Loans 
Trust Services 
Community Service 


NEW YORK 
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timely, informative booklets 


The outlook for Canadian trade is 
analyzed in the booklet on Indonesia, 
with up-to-date information given on 
the country’s foreign trade, its legis- 
lative program, its industries, its fi- 
nancial position and its geography. 
The Mercantile Bank points out that 
Canadian exporters can look forward 
to a gradual increase in their sales to 
Indonesia rather than to a sudden, 
spectacular rise. It also emphasizes 
that Indonesia is now making serious 
efforts to establish direct connections 
with countries consuming Indonesian 
‘aw materials, such as tin, rubber, oil, 
and various food products. The bank’s 
parent company, Nationale Handels- 
bank of Amsterdam, Holland, has been 
operating in the Indonesian area for 
almost a century. 

The foreign-language booklets of 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce are 
designed to answer numerous ques- 
tions on everyday subjects, and at the 
same time help the immigrant make 
translations from his native tongue to 
the English language on those sub- 
jects. Toward this end, each question 
and answer is set forth first in Eng- 
lish and then in the foreign language. 

A wide variety of simple but impor- 
tant subjects are covered in the book- 
lets, including Canadian geography, 
money, time zones, weight, measures 
and temperature equivalents, post 
service rates, communication and 
transportation services, banking serv- 
ices, shopping, etc. 


4 4 4 


International Finance 
Corporation 

Canada’s relationship with the re- 
cently formed International Finance 
Corporation is more likely to be that 
of a supplier than a receiver of capital 
funds, 


according to a recent Busi- 
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ness Review of the Bank of Montreal. 
Pointing out that the IF.C. was 
formed for the purpose of stimulating 
the tlow of private venture capital 
from the developed to the under-devel- 
oped countries of the world, the Bank 
of Montreal’s report emphasizes the 
need for this new organization, despite 
the number of international institu- 
tions already established since the end 
of the Second World War. 

The main feature of the charter of 
the I.F.C. is that it “is empowered to 
invest its own funds in productive pri- 
vate enterprises in the territories of 
its members without requiring any se- 
curity or guarantee as to repayment,” 
the Business Review explains. “But it 
can invest its funds only in association 
with private investors. Thus it will 
not provide the entire capital for any 
particular enterprise, and it is indeed 
probable that whenever possible it will 
contribute only a minority share.” 

The Business Review goes on to say 
that by recognizing the cold but not 
unreasonable fact that individuals or 
companies will not risk their money in 
overseas projects merely because they 
are exhorted to do so, but only if there 
is a good prospect of a venture proving 
to be a profitable one, the I.F.C. is 
ready to back its appraisals by sharing 
the risks with private interests and 
lending the weight of its prestige. 
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Prize-winning Reports 

Two Canadian banks won awards in 
the annual judging of some 5,000 an- 
nual reports by an independent jury 
for the “Financial World’, New York 
publication. The Bank of Nova Scotia 
won the bronze “Oscar of Industry” 
for its 1955 annual report, as being 
the best issued by any of the Canadian 
banks. 
report was runner-up for top honors, 


Bank, 





N. A. WHITE 


now becomes 


supervisor of 
public relations and advertising. He 
joined the bank late in 1954, coming 








~ 


J. A. MURPHY 


In new supervisory posts 








from a post in the Canadian advertis- 
ing department of the Prudential Life 
Insurance Company of America. 


. 


F. J. Caine, assistant supervisor of 
the Royal Bank of Canada, has been 
appointed supervisor of the bank’s 
branches in Manitoba, with headquar- 
ters at Winnipeg. He was manager of 
branches of the Royal Bank at Winni- 
peg from 1946 to 1952, and manager 
of the main branch at Edmonton from 
1952 to 1954. He succeeds George W. 
Bellevue, who has retired on pension 
after 44 years with the Royal Bank of 
Canada. 











The Toronto-Dominion Bank | 


and the Royal Bank of Canada report | 


was judged third. 

The Imperial Bank of Canada won 
a special award for distinguished 
achievement in annual reporting for 
seven consecutive years. Its 1955 re- 
port was judged as among the most 
modern from the standpoint of con- 
tent, typography and format. 
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Personnel News 


Norman A. White, supervisor of 
public relations of the Toronto-Domin- 
ion Bank, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of domestic business develop- 
ment. Prior to joining the bank in 
1952 he was assistant secretary of the 
Dominion Mortgage and Investments 
Association. 

John A. Murphy, supervisor of ad- 
vertising of the Toronto-Dominion 
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BASIC MATERIALS 


@ Advertising & Display Kit . . . Five 
times greater than the °56 ohi kit! 
Over 50 pieces in all, including “Oscar 
Ohi” and the right to use him in your 
advertising. Timepay booklet, pub- 
licity manual, two counter cards, two 
large posters, streamers, decals, stick- 
ers, and dozens of other useful items. 
Cost of $10 includes second kit to be 
mailed in April to tie-in with the great 
May “Better Your Living Month.” 


@ Ohi Newsletter . . . The best way 
to keep posted on the rapidly expand- 
ing remodeling market every two 
weeks. Subscription for first six 
months of '57 only $2.00. 


a Community Handbook . . . (Included 
free in basic Kit) 48 pages tell how 
to launch an ohi campaign in your 
city. 


@ Film Strip Sound Presentation . 
The whole story of ohi in pictures with 
narration for showings to industry 
groups. Price $20. 


OPERATION HOME 


campaign for 5/7 


IMPROVEMENT 


“Oscar Ohi”... he’s like another 
salesman on your staff ... always 
smiles, hands out selling messages on 
remodel financing, and can add 20% 
to 50% more profit to your operation 
in ’57. 

He’s a real character ... dances 
through all of the ohi display and 
advertising materials that have been 
created to help you tie in with the 
great ohi campaign that has been 
proved in 56... and vastly IMproved 
for.’57. 


‘“‘Oscar Ohi’’ is copyrighted, of 
course. But he’s yours for FREE 
with the new ’57 ohi Advertising and 
Display Kit at $10. All you do is 
paste him down on a 4-foot board, 
cut him out, stand him up... and 
he’s ready to go to work on your 
customers to help you get your share 
of the $15 billion remodeling market. 





To: OPERATION HOME IMPROVEMENT 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send the following materials, for which 
my check is enclosed: 

CD Display Kit 
[] Handbooks @ $1.50 


@ $10 [ Newsletter 


C) Film Strip 


@ $2 
@ $20 

















Name 
OW Firm 
NOW, Address 
City. State. 
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farst in Canada 


the letter tells the story... 
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Another first for Lawyers 
Title—financially larger 
than any other company 
engaged exclusively in the 


title business. 


Inquiries will be 
answered promptly. 


THERE IS NO BETTER TITLE INSURANCE THAN A POLICY ISSUED BY 


TITLES INSURED THROUGHOUT 43 STATES 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, PUERTO RICO, 
HAWAII AND THE PROVINCE OF 
ONTARIO, CANADA 


NATIONAL TITLE DIVISION OFFICES 


Chicago New York 
BRANCH OFFICES IN: 

Akron, O. Detroit, Mich. Norfolk, Va. 
Albany, Ga. Flint, Mich. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga. Freehold, N. J. Pontiac, Mich. 
Augusta, Ga. Grand Rapids, Mich. Richmond, Va. 
Birmingham, Ala. Macon, Ga. Roanoke, Va. 
Camden, N. J. Marietta, Ga. Savannah, Ga. 
Cincinnati, O. Miami, Fla. Springfield, Ill. 
Cleveland, O. Mount Clemens, Mich. Washington, D. C. 
Columbus, Ga. Newark, N. J. Toms River, N. J. 
Columbus, O. New Orleans, La. White Plains, N. Y. 
Dallas, Tex. Newport News, Va. Wilmington, Del. 
Dayton, O. New York N. Y. Winston-Salem N. C. 
Decatur Ga. Winter Haven, Fila. 


REPRESENTED BY LOCAL TITLE COMPANIES 
IN MORE THAN 200 OTHER CITIES 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 








Improve Your Earnings . . . Effec- 
tive internal controls, auditing, tax 
management, new electronic equip- 
ment, and other opportunities for im- 
proving net earnings are among the 
topics treated in this 16-page pam- 
phlet. A reprint of a panel discussion 
at a recent correspondent conference, 
it also emphasizes the many ways in 
which outside accounting and audit- 
ing firms can provide advice and as- 
sistance for banks. Several valuable 
suggestions are given for cutting cler- 
ical costs. 


Triple Banking System . . . The 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956 
rather than sounding the death knell 
of holding companies has actually 
granted these financial giants legis- 
lative approval, according to this fact- 
packed 30 page study. It details the 
salient provisions of the Act, pinpoint- 
ing the Federal Reserve Board’s power 
to charter and regulate bank holding 
companies, which may own and control 
both national and_ state-chartered 
banks. The many ramifications of this 
power are given, along with a forecast 
of future trends. Augmenting the 
study are several charts and graphs, 
analyzing national trends of capital 
accounts and bank deposits of the 
principal holding companies and of 
Federal Reserve member banks. 


Sincerely Yours... Service beyond 
the call of duty is routine in city cor- 
respondent banks, and this 24-page 
offering by a large St. Louis bank em- 
phasizes the scope of these services. In 
27 main sections, it describes the vari- 
ous non-banking functions it provides, 
such as arrangements for hotel 
accommodations, airline and railroad 
reservations, tickets for theater and 
sporting events, and the like. Banking 
services are also covered, including 
collections, foreign banking facilities, 
loans and consumer credit. Other 
headings treat assistance in operating 
methods, personnel practices and pub- 
lic relations. Correspondent confer- 
ences are cited as another extra 
service, and the booklet points out the 
value of the exchange of ideas during 
these meetings. 


Public Relations is up to You... 
The importance to the employee 
of maintaining good customer rela- 
tions is stressed in this profusely illus- 
trated pamphlet. It contains many 
personality pointers, and stresses to 
the bank’s representative that when 
he meets the public, good public rela- 
tions depend upon him. The handy, 24- 
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Public Relations 


is re. ae 


YOU... 


THIS IS 
YOUR BANK 
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Stresses employee’s role 


page booklet is intended to help the 
employee gain an understanding of 
the bank, what its functions are and 
what services it provides for the com- 
munity. It is a syndicated offering. 
Single copies are free, quantity orders 
available. 


Bank Holidays . . . Saturday clos- 
ings, areas where banks are open on a 
particular holiday, and common holi- 
day practices in six major cities are 
treated in this handy reference guide. 
Amply footnoted, the pocket-size pam- 
phlet details the observance of 73 legal 
holidays being celebrated in 1957 by 
banks in the United States and its 
possessions. Special observances of 
local holidays are also covered. 


Electronics ... The immense social 
and economic impacts of electronics 
are only beginning to be felt, accord- 
ing to this comprehensive analysis of 
the industry. The 40-page pamphlet 
covers latest developments, both com- 
mercially and for defense, and many 
of these devices are shown in action. 





These booklets are available upon 
request, free of charge or obligation, 
under an arrangement whereby the 
requests are referred promplly to the 
producers. Simply address requests 
on bank or company lellerhead to 


Booklet Editor 
Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit 32, Michigan 











In laymen terms, the booklet details 
the outlook for color television, elec- 
tronic computers, radar and a host of 
other devices. Trust officers will find a 
comprehensive analysis of 90 firms in 
the electronics field most helpful. Per- 
tinent figures on sales and securities 
of these companies are given, along 
with capsule comments on each of the 
concerns. 


Developing a Better Personnel 
Selection Program . . . This helpful 
eight-page report offers concrete sug- 
gestions for reducing errors in hiring 
employees. It points out that these 
improvements can be made gradually, 
adopting a new form today, adding 
better selection techniques and pro- 
cedures tomorrow, introducing inter- 
view-training later, and eventually 
coordinating all these efforts into a 
well-balanced program. Telephone ver- 
ification, patterned interviews, basic 
character analysis, and a rating sys- 
tem are among the topics treated. 
Samples of forms that can be used to 
obtain these results are provided. 


Banking Legislation in the 84th 
Congress . . . This 50-page report 
presents in convenient, readable form 
summaries of new laws affecting bank- 
ing that were enacted by Congress 
during the past two sessions. Included 
are digests of laws that were consid- 
ered but not passed, as well as the 
status of each measure at the close of 
Congress. There are 33 legislative sub- 
jects covered, such as the Holding 
Company Act of 1956, bank merger 
legislation, and the like. The number 
of measures reported on, however, is 
well beyond that figure, encompassing 
several bills on many of these subjects. 
Terse comments are given regarding 
the American Bankers Association’s 
position on each of these laws. 


Maintaining Economic Growth 
and Stability ... This handy, 40-page 
study, by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston, details the ‘“‘Fed’s’” basic 
tools for combating inflation or defla- 
tion, and shows how these tools have 
been used to keep our economy strong. 
Supported by charts and graphs, the 
pamphlet discusses the various rea- 
sons behind Federal Reserve actions. 
It contends that bankers who are well 
informed as to national trends and the 
kinds of action appropriate to each 
type of situation can, in their daily 
contacts, make a substantial contri- 
bution toward better public under- 
standing of the steps needed to pre- 
serve our economic stability. 
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Most Advanced of Window Posting Machines— 


the Burroughs Sensimatic 


Posts Ledger 
Posts Journal 
Posts Passbook 
Balances Cash 


Proves Operator Accuracy 


As a window posting machine, the Burroughs 

Sensimatic combines, in one unit, all the Whe , 
: , rever there’s 

savings accounting features you need. It does banki 

all five jobs detailed here right at the window! mad 

It is also set up to handle mortgage loans and there's 

installment loans. And, with a flick of the job 

selector knob, it handles other bank account- 

ing jobs as well. Handles unit or dual posting 

systems, too, with the same speed and effi- 

ciency. Available in one- or two-teller models. 


Call your nearby Burroughs branch office for 
a free demonstration. Or write direct to 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


“Burroughs” and “‘Sensimatic” are TM’s 


Burroughs Clearing Hous: 
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COURT DECISIONS 








By FREDERICK C. FIECHTER. Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of Florida, 
and admitted to practice before the Supreme Court of the United States 


Certificates of 
Beneticial Interest 


The Supreme Court of Illinois re- 
cently upheld the validity of certifi- 
cates of beneficial interest which were 
payable in part out of future earnings 
of the bank. 

In reversing a lower court’s deci- 
sion, the appellate court found that 
“it is not unreasonable to give the cer- 
tificate holders whose waivers enabled 
the bank to resume operations... 
some assurances that they will receive 
payment when there are profits.” 

The defendant bank was taken over 
by the Auditor of Public Accounts in 
1932 as the result of a “run” by its 
depositors. A receiver found that the 
bank was solvent and the Auditor of 
Public Affairs restored the bank to its 
directors for re-opening. Under the 
re-organization plan the capital stock 
was surrendered and cancelled. New 
shares of stock were sold and the re- 
sultant $300,000 was delivered to the 


bank. The depositors agreed to waive | 


PERPETUAL 


problem before the court was out of | 
what funds those certificates were to | 


about half of what was due them and 
they received certificates of beneficial 
interest to cover the difference. The 


be paid. 

The reorganization plan provided 
that the slow or frozen assets were to 
be kept in a separate account and 
could be applied to the payment of 
the certificates only to the extent that 
they and their proceeds were not nec- 
essary to insure the solvency and 
liquidity of the reorganized bank, 
which was reopened in 1935. In the 
next 11 years, nine distributions were 
made from this account to pay off 
about half of the face value of the 
certificates. 

In 1948, a 15% 
deferred certificate holders was au- 
thorized. The bank informed the cer- 
tificate holders that in return for it 
the certificates would have to be sur- 
rendered. Many holders turned in 
their certificates. Both that group and 
the group which did not asked that the 
management be enjoined from paying 
dividends to stockholders before the 


disbursement to 


certificate holders were paid in full. | 


The Supreme Court of Illinois held 
th t while the certificates of beneficial 
In‘erest should not be a lien upon the 
bank’s assets and the distribution 
Should be made only with the consent 


cae 
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of the Public Auditor, payment out of 
dividends was not prejudicial to the 
new depositors, creditors or stock- 
holders, did not offend public policy, 
and was within the bank’s implied 
powers of reorganization. The court 
further held that while there was no 
true fiduciary relationship between 
the bank and its depositors, the bank 
as a quasi public institution, was ac- 
countable to something stricter than 
the morals of the marketplace. 
Smyth ate Bank, 136 
796 (1956) 





N.E.2d 
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Question of Ownership 
Saves Bank’s Collateral 


A Louisville bank recently refused 
to turn over to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue a delinquent tax- 
payer’s savings bonds being held as 
collateral for a loan. It felt that the 
government had the burden of estab- 


a 


lishing the value of the delinquent tax- 
payer’s property or rights to the prop- 
erty which the bonds represented, and 
the court upheld its decision. 

The Series E savings bonds were 
registered in the names of “Clarence 
J. Theobald and Mrs. Theas Theo- 
bald’, who were husband and wife. 
The Department of Internal Revenue 
demanded the bonds for taxes owed 
only by Clarence. 

The court pointed out that the bank 
had no title to the bonds, and was 
therefore a holder rather than an 
owner of the bonds. The court said 
that the provision in the Internal 
Revenue Code calling for surrender of 
property was not a proceeding against 
the property itself, but was a pro- 
ceeding to enforce personal liability 
for a failure to surrender property 
belonging to the delinquent taxpayer. 

The Court of Appeals did not agree 
with the District Court that the bonds 








In BRASS * BRONZE 
ALUMINUM or 
CHROME 


for Every Purpose! 


COMPLETE LINE WITH AND WITHOUT PEN SETS 











Authoritative determination of 


PROPERTY WORTH C— " 


the purpose of 
Marshall and Stevens Appraisals 


Refinancing, loans, fair market value, tax 
accounting, stock issue, capital and 
expense distribution analyses, remaining 
life estimates, property cost ledgers, in- 
corporation applications. 

Our informative brochure, ‘‘What Every 
Property Owner Should Know About 
Appraisals,"’ is an invaluable aid in 
discussing appraisals with clients. 
Write: Marshall and Stevens, 610 So. 
Broadway, 315-E, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Write for Catalog and Prices 
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were held in joint tenancy, nor was it 
the equivalent of tenancy by the en- 
tirety, “. . . but rather is an estate 
the limitations and conditions of 
which are delineated by the terms of 
the contract and by federal law.” 

“As between two co-owners, how- 


ever, the regulations as well as judi- 
cial decisions have recognized that the 
extent of the property interest of each 
is a question of fact, not of law. One 
co-owner may, as a matter of fact, be 
the sole owner of the bond; he may be 
a half owner; he may have some other 




















Marketing 


WILSHIRE 





“MORTGAGE LOAN® 


IN THE PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 
For Savings Banks, Insurance Companies, Trusts, Estates and other Investors 


FHA approved mortgagee, specializing in FHA and VA mortgages. 
Marketing agents for savings and loan associations, banks and other 
originators. Large, well-trained staff; complete legal, property man- 
agement and affiliated trustee facilities; established servicing rec- 
ord; complete IBM accounting and reporting system. Major bank 
references. Your inquiry for present or future delivery is solicited. 


MORTGAGE CORPORATION 
Western Avenue at Fifth Street, Los Angeles 54, California 
SAN DIEGO BRANCH: 2901 5th Avenue, San Diego 3, California a 


Servicing 


WALTER D. SMYTH, President 























Foe Lypressive 





Your bank's name in tasteful and enduring bronze 
or aluminum is a prestige-building ambassador. Names 
of your personnel on desk plates of impressive metal 


odd dignity, too. 

INDIVIDUAL LETTERS 
IN ALL SIZES, METAL OR PLASTIC, 
provide ideal permanent signs for 
both inside and outside your build- 
ing. For finest metal signs, desk 
plates in metal and plastic, and 
display cases at most economical 
prices, write for our newest com- 
plete catalog today! 





DESK 
NAMEPLATES 


2” x 10” one line of copy, $7.50 
2,” x 10” two lines of copy, $9.00 
on bronze easel — other styles available 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., INC. 





570 Broadway, Dept. BC, 
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New York 12, N.Y. 








NEW ZEALAND 


Over the past 90 years THE 
COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
LIMITED has gathered a completely 
cemprehensive knowledge of eco- 
nomic and financial conditions in 
these two greatly expanding nations. 


More than 700 Offices through- 
out Australia and New Zealand pro- 
vide up to date information on the 
local outlook and offer facilities for 
every type of transaction. 








THE COMMERCIAL BANK 


OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


FOUNDED I866 





Head Office: 335-7-9 Collins Street, 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, 


Chief New Zealand Office: 
328-330 Lambton Quay, WELLINGTON. 























fractional ownership. Thus, the regu- 
lations provide that ‘a claim against 
an owner or co-owner of a savings 
bond and conflicting claims as to 
ownership of or interest in such bond 
as between co-owners * * * will be 
recognized when established by valid 
judicial proceedings. * * * They fur- 
ther provide that ‘if a debtor, or bank- 
rupt, or insolvent is not the sole owner 
of the bond, payment will be made only 
to the extent of his interest therein, 
which must be determined by the 
court or otherwise validly estab- 
lished.’ ” 

Since proof of the actual value of 
the taxpayer’s interest was an essen- 
tial element of the government’s case, 
the case fell for lack of such proof. 

The court suggested that the United 
States could bring a suit against the 
bank to enforce a lien on the bonds 
and name both the taxpayer and his 
wife as co-defendants, and in such a 
proceeding, establish the extent of the 
taxpayer’s interest in the bonds. 
United States v. Stock Yards Bank of 
Louisville, 231 F.2d 628 (1956) 
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Exceeding Loan Limit 


The United States Court of Appeals, 
Ninth Circuit, Alaska, held that an 
alleged agreement by a national bank 
to advance to its cashier a sum in ex- 
cess of its legal loan limit could not 
be made the basis for a valid defense 
or counterclaim by the cashier. 

The bank was allowed to foreclose 
a “temporary mortgage” on the home 
of its cashier and to recover for funds 
on an earlier note which was covered 
by the terms of the mortgage. The 
defense was that the cashier had 
begun the project and that his supe- 
riors had promised to finance the 
house. When the construction was 
completed, they had also agreed to give 
him a permanent mortgage for about 
24 years, and to employ him long 
enough to pay off the $40,000 mort- 
gage. He was subsequently fired. 

The court said in the light of the 
disclosure that the bank’s current 
capital and surplus was $260,000, the 
loan was clearly above the legal limit 
of 10 per cent of its paid-in and un- 
impaired capital and unimpaired sur- 
plus. The current undivided profits of 
$97,000 could not be included in spite 
of the fact that the national bank 
examiners forced the banks to put 
loans in excess of 10 per cent there. 

The court said: “We think in banks 
the term ‘surplus’ has too long an 
established meaning to include un- 
divided profits. The yardstick was 
fixed by the Congress on items in the 
financial structure that have relative 
permanency: paid-in capital and sur- 
plus, not undivided profits which mzy 
be carried along indefinitely or my 
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Ultra modern 
Republic National Bank 


of Dallas, Texas 





Not only has the Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
Texas, provided very attractive, well planned banking 
quarters for the convenience of its customers, but in 
addition it is completely equipped to give them the 
best of service in all phases of banking. 


Brandt machines of the latest type play an important 
role in this bank’s operations, providing speed and 
absolute accuracy in the paying, sorting, counting 
and packaging of coins. The Republic National Bank 
uses 45 Brandt Automatic Cashiers, 5 Brandt Coin 
Counters and Packagers and 4 Brandt Coin Sorting 
and Counting machines. 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CAS HIER COMPANY 
WAT ER TO WRN. Established 1890 Ww 5 €& ents & @ 


“Brandt’’ and ‘‘Cashier'’ registered United States Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK ° 
Building is your 
prestige address! 
it’s in PHOENIX 
it's newest and largest 
‘ it’s at the hub of a 
fast-moving economy. 


WRITE E. A. HAMILTON AT THE BANK 
FOR FULL INFORMATION. 
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Ask for our new 
FREE CATALOG 


An idea source for executives interested 
in dignified plaques and plates. 
Read what others say: 


“Tablets really beautiful .. 


- a Splendid 
job. 


MINERS NATIONAL BANK, 

Nanticoke, Pa. 

“Highly pleased with your work.”’ 
WASHINGTON CO. STATE BANK 
Brenham, Texas 
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be properly distributed tomorrow. ... 
The fact that it may be true that when 
bank examiners then require the ex- 
cess above the legal loan: limit to be 
charged against undivided profits un- 
til such time as the excess is collected 
back, does not legitimize the undivided 
profits account of the bank as a play- 
ground for illegal doings.” 

Jaynes v. — National Bank of —, 


| Alaska, 236 F.2d 258 (1956). 
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Trust Diversification 
In surcharging an individual trus- 


| tee for non-diversification of his in- 
| vestments, the Supreme Court of Mis- 


souri restated some important prin- 
ciples of fiduciary law for banks in 
general. 

The trustee in question had drawn 
the will which provided for a trustee’s 
commission of 15 per cent on gross 
income. The beneficiaries involved had 
contested the will unsuccessfully for 
undue influence. They then success- 
fully surcharged the trustee and had 
him removed when he put the entire 
estate in real estate, as he said, in 
order to gratify the wishes of the 
beneficiaries for a higher yield. 

The court found no bad faith on his 
part but lack of prudence in taking an 
estate that was divided between stock 
and real estate when received and then 
investing it entirely in real estate. 
The court also found he erred in re- 
taining income in order to make up 
for principal which had been illegally 
distributed. 

The court enclosed the surcharge 
even though the total value of the 
estate at the time of the accounting 
was substantially the same as it was 
when the administration began. The 
court said: “The trustee who has in- 
curred liability by reason of a breach 
of a duty regarding investments can- 
not reduce his liability by proving 
that he has made a profit for the trust 
by other legal or illegal conduct in 
the trust administration.” 

Recognizing that a trustee is not 
an insurer nor required to be infallible 
in his judgment, the court pointed out 
that in investing trust funds, a trus- 
tee must consider first the question of 


| the safety of the investment. Further- 
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more, “. .. the trustee permitted him- 
self to be placed in a position in which 
there was a conflict of interest be- 
tween himself and the beneficiaries. 
This was due to the fact that he would 
receive 15 per cent of substantial 
gross income regardless of whether 
this investment produced any net in- 
come available for the beneficiaries.” 
As a matter of fact, when he received 
approximately $2,500 in commissions, 
the beneficiaries had a net income of 
only $93.00 on one property. 

With regard to the removal the 





court said: “Hostility between a trus- 
tee and beneficiaries generally does not 
in itself constitute a ground for the 
removal or discharge of the trustee; 
but it is a factor to be taken into 
consideration, especially where the 
exercise of discretion by the trustee 
requires personal relationship between 
the trustee and the beneficiary, and 
under some circumstances may re- 
quire removal of the trustee even 
though he has been without fault in 
the administration of the trust.” 

Vest v. Bialson, 293 S.W.2d (1956) 


o > . 
Failure to Cash Check 
Not Considered Defamation 


The Superior Court of Connecticut 
held that a corporation had no cause 
of action against a bank in defamation 


when the bank failed to honor the 
corporation’s check. There were suff- 


cient funds in the account at the time 
it was presented for payment. 

To maintain an action for defama- 
tion there must be an unprivileged 
publication of false and defamatory 
matter, which is actionable in itself 
or which results in special harm to 
another. In this case, the check was 
drawn on the bank and deposited in 
a savings and loan association for 
collection. The plaintiff claimed that 
on account of the failure of the bank 
to honor the check, the financial repu- 
tation of the plaintiff was damaged, 
its credit defamed, and it suffered 
serious injury to its business reputa- 
tion. 

The court held that there was no 
publication which was injurious to the 
good name of the plaintiff, or which 
would bring it into disrepute. But as 
a matter of procedure in this case, 
there was no allegation that the bank 
failed to use reasonable care to ascer- 
tain whether drawer had funds on 
deposit. 

Britton Mfg. Co. v. 
& Trust Co., 


Connecticut Bank 
125 A.2d 315 (1956) 


Sd ° 5 


Bank Held Liable for 
Restrictive Cheek Funds 


The United States Court of Appeals, 
Sixth Circuit, Tennessee, held that 
under Tennessee law when a _ bank 
accepted checks payable to their de- 
positor’s employer and endorsed by 
the employer “For Deposit Only’ it 
acted at its peril and was liable for 
amounts which the depositor failed 
to remit to the employer. 

For a period of about four months, 
28 checks totaling near $3,000, were 
accepted by the bank bearing the 
following endorsement: “Pay to the 
order of any bank or trust company. 
For deposit only. Kraft Foods Com- 
pany.” These checks were drawn by 
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Let’s suppose that you were to invite two 
designers—one who had worked in a bank 
and one who had not—to submit designs 
for your bank’s renovation project. 

Their sketches would probably look 
alike in many ways—but the plans on 
which they were based would reveal many 
differences. The designer with banking 
experience would put it directly to work 
solving the problems involved in your 
daily operations. His design would have 
function as its core. 

This is a hypothetical case because 
there are few if any bankers who have be- 
come top industrial designers. That is why 
we have developed the team approach to 
solving banking’s physical problems 
through design. 

Every phase of your operation is first 
analyzed by a group of men experienced 
in banking . . . and their findings serve 
as the basis for the creation of fresh but 
workable plans by our skilled industrial 


designers. 
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The results are greater inbuilt efliciency 
.. . lower design and construction costs 
. . . lessened operating expenses—and a 
definite business upswing. 

That — and much more — lies behind 
Cunneen specialized bank design. Wheth- 
er the project you have in mind involves 
limited remodeling or an entirely new 
building, we would like to point out first- 
hand the many advantages of our services. 

The best time to investigate the worth- 
while differences Cunneen design can 
make in your operations is at the very 
beginning of your modernization discus- 
sions. We shall be glad to have our rep- 
resentative meet with you at your con- 


venience — at no obligation, of course. 
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Designers of Distinctive Buildings 
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1225 Vine Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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customers having accounts due and 


payable to Kraft Foods Company. 
The employee claimed that he had 
remitted to his employer the proceeds 
of all of the checks in question. But 
the evidence demonstrated that the 
company had sustained a loss aggre- 
gating the amount of the checks, and 
the bank failed to show that the com- 
pany had received the proceeds. There- 
fore, in the absence of any estoppel 
against it, the court held in favor of 


Kraft Foods and against the bank. 

However, the dissenting judge 
pointed out that over $15,000 had been 
remitted by the employee and that 
the company was unable to show that 
the $3,000 in question was not part 
of that $15,000. The mere fact that 
its books showed certain accounts 
which the employee had collected were 
not marked “paid” was not determina- 
tive in view of the fact that the em- 
ployee admittedly had the authority 
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to make the collection, and in makin; 
remittances had intentionally allocate: 
them to the wrong debtors. 

— Exchange Bank v. Kraft Food: 
Company, 235 F.2d 118 (1956) 


¢ ° ° 


Question of a Promissory 
Note’s Negotiability 

The findings in this case involve 
the operation of the Negotiable In- 
struments Act and will be of interest 
to bank and other financial officers 
who handle negotiable paper. The 


| court found that a conditional sales 
agreement attached to a promissory 


note by a perforated piece of paper 
did not keep the note from being 


| negotiable. 


A loan company sold an automobile 


, to a customer under a conditional sales 
| contract. The contract showed a bal- 
' ance of $807.00 due on the purchase 
| price, payable in monthly instalments 


of approximately $53.00, which the 
customer agreed to pay in accordance 


| with the terms of a note. The note 


signed by the purchaser and payable 
to the loan company was attached to 
the contract by a perforated line. The 
note bore a notation that it was “in 


| evidence of time balance due under 


conditional sales contract of even 


date.” 
Shortly after the note was executed, 


| the loan company sold it at a discount 


to a motor concern. When the note and 
contract were delivered to the latter 


| organization, the contract bore an as- 


signment executed by the loan com- 
pany but was not enclosed. 

When the customer defaulted, he 
returned the automobile to the loan 
company which turned it over to the 
motor company for resale. The amount 
realized on resale was less than the 
balance due on the note, and an action 
was brought by the motor company 
against the loan company for the 
amount of the deficiency. The theory 
was that the motor concern had pur- 
chased the note from the loan com- 
pany on its express promise to un- 
qualifiedly endorse the note, and that 
failure to endorse was an oversight 
which had to be corrected. 

The loan company contended that 
the note and contract must be read 
together and that certain provisions 
of the contract destroyed the nego- 
tiability of the note. 

The court adopted the view of the 
Supreme Court of Florida, which said: 
“So far as negotiability is concerned, 
We see no reason why the concurrent 
execution of a retain title contract, 
conditional sale agreement, or similar 
instrument, along with a promissory 
note for the balance of the purchase 
price of personal property, should 
enter into the picture, or in any way 
affect any of the characteristics of the 
note which give it commercial value. 
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. . Nor do we see that it makes any 
difference whether the note is exe- 
cuted simultaneously on a _ separate 
piece of paper or is attached to the 
conditional sale agreement or retain 
title contract by perforations.” 

The court went on to say: “It should 
be remembered that we are dealing 
here only with the question of nego- 
tiability and that no question of a 
holder in due course is involved.” 
Certified Motors v. Nolan Loan Com- 
pany, 122 A. 2d 227 (1956). 
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SCRAMBLE FOR 
SAVINGS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 
tense competitive collision with sav- 
ings banks in 17 states, and with sav- 
ings and loan associations. 

Savings banks generally have not 
paid more than 3 per cent and tradi- 
tionally always have paid one-half of 
1 per cent more than the commercial 
banks. Savings and loan associations 
throughout the country have been pay- 
ing from 2% to 4 per cent. 


ENERALLY, the longer term out- 

¥F look seen was for mutual savings 

banks to raise their interest-dividend 

rates, subject to state limitations, to 

314 or even 3% per cent; and for sav- 

ings and loan associations to pay what 
they can. 

At the United States Savings and 
Loan League headquarters in Chicago, 
Norman H. Strunk, the league’s execu- 
tive vice-president, declared that it 
was a little early to evaluate the effects 
the new ruling might have on the ac- 
tions, generally, of savings-loan asso- 
ciations across the country. 

“As a result of the increase in the 
allowable rate for bank savings,” said 
Mr. Strunk, “associations are taking 
a fresh look at their own dividend 
rates and some increases will come. If 
the banks move, the associations will 
be more inclined to make increases 
than they otherwise would. On the 
other hand, there would have been 
some dividend rate increases regard- 
less of the new ruling.” 

In Chicago, an early announcement 
in December of an increase came from 
the Home Federal Savings & Loan As- 
s sociation, fourth largest in Illinois. 
"he association announced that its 
new rate for 1957 would be 314 per 

ent. 

On the West Coast it was felt that 
he effect of the Federal Reserve 
oard’s recent raise in savings inter- 
st rate upon the savings and loan as- 
ociations will be to halt a downward 
trend in dividend rates in at least two 

cities which began a year ago. In Los 


-anuary, 


1957 
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single operation. A system that 
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Angeles, for example, where the go- 
ing rate is 4 per cent, it had previously 
been predicted the dividend rate would 
come down to 334 or 3% per cent the 
first of the year. 

Since the F.R.B. announcement the 


| following four savings and loan asso- 


ciations of Los Angeles have publicly 
announced they will maintain the cur- 
rent 4 per cent rate for the next six 
months: Home Savings and Loan As- 
sociation, Los Angeles Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, American 
Savings and Loan Association, and 
Standard Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. 


N the San Francisco Bay Area, 
where most of the associations now 
pay 3 per cent, the insured associa- 


_ tions in this field have announced they 


will go back to 31% per cent on Jan- 


uary 1. 


In the Pacific Northwest, beginning 
with Portland, one savings and loan 


_ association is expected to raise from 


3 to 3% per cent. The other Portland 
offices have made no announcement as 
this is written. 

In Tacoma, the average dividend 
rate paid by five savings and loan as- 
sociations has been 314 per cent. Two 
of the five institutions have announced 
they will pay 3% per cent as of Jan- 
uary 1. The other three have made 
no commitments. 

The average dividend rate paid by 
Seattle savings and loan associations 
is 3 per cent. However, two associa- 
tions recently announced they will pay 
an additional % per cent and 14 per 
cent respectively, covering the last 
six months of 1956. One out-of-town 
association now pays a going rate of 


| 3% per cent. 


Most of the mutual savings banks 
now pay 3 per cent, but in New York 
State 10 of the 129 mutuals registered 
30 days in advance with the State 
Banking Department an intention to 
raise their rates to 344 per cent for 
the fourth quarter of 1956, payable 
January 1. However, most of them 
apparently had second thoughts, for a 
check-up at last month-end indicated 
that the 314 per cent rate was being 
postponed until the first quarter or 
first half of 1957, payable April 1 or 
July 1. 

New York savings banks which did 
not give the banking department 30 


| days advance notice can make no im- 


mediate change in interest dividend 
rates, for the Superintendent of Banks 
will not depart from his notice rule. 
This is a departmental regulation, not 
required by law. 

In Seattle, all mutual savings banks 
are on a 3 per cent basis. 

In the overall picture, the broad 
economic consequences of the newest 
competitive interest rate battle will 
be answered sometime during the first 


half of 1957. If both commercial and 
savings banks experience a net gain 
in deposits reflecting the increased in- 
ducement to individuals to have in- 
stead of spend, there will be a gain 
both to the nation and to the banking 
business. For 1956 financial history 
demonstrated that investment demand 
based upon national savings had 
lagged behind the country’s need for 
money both for current and future 
purposes. This lag clearly had in- 
flationary implications, because when 
demands for goods, whether created 
by consumer or business capital ex- 
penditure requirements outrun the 
money supply, the only effect is higher 
prices for the same volume of produc- 
tion. 

One effect of the higher interest 
rate allowed and to be paid on thrift 
funds in commercial banks will be to 
make the banks generally more earn- 
ings conscious, which will be a factor 
in further increases in lending rates, 
and possibly in other charges to cus- 
tomers. 

A 3 per cent national ceiling on sav- 
ings and time deposit interest is going 
to be expensive to the banking busi- 
ness: the only question is how much. 
The aggregate of all time and savings 
deposits in the nation’s commercial 
banks is somewhere around $50 billion. 
It is clear that if all commercial banks 
having time and savings deposits de- 
cided to pay one-half of 1 per cent 
more, the additional cost would be 
some $250 million, which would raise 
the 1955 time deposit interest bill by 
about 50 per cent. Obviously all banks 
will not go to the 3 per cent ceiling 
and those which do will be influenced 
largely by competitive conditions. The 
1955 interest bill for all commercial 
member banks was $543 million, which 
was roughly one third of their pay- 
rolls and almost equal to their taxes 
on net income. The 1955 interest bill 
was more than twice the $212 million 
paid in 1946. 


HE burden of higher interest rates 

on time and savings accounts nat- 
urally falls most heavily upon small 
and medium sized banks whose volume 
of time deposits often runs as much as 
50 per cent of total deposits. In a big 
city bank, time deposits are a much 
smaller percentage of the total, usual- 
ly around 10 per cent. 

In its public announcement of the 
higher ceiling the Federal Reserve 
Board made a point of its hope that 
the change would be a new stimulus 
for national savings; so did states 
which modified their ceilings to ton- 
form to the new national ceiling. 
curious fact is, however, that pressu! 
for the change came chiefly from bi 
city banks, mainly in New York, an’ 
that the pressure stemmed chiefly from 
a desire to pay more on foreign de- 
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posits, rather than to pay more on in- 
cividual savings. 

The nation’s big banks immediately 
decided to pay the full rate on the for- 
eign deposits, but were less unanimous 
in their treatment of individual sav- 
ings accounts. The higher rate on for- 
eign deposits, which amount to about 
$1.1 billion in New York and about 
$1.3 billion for all commercial banks, 
probably will involve the banks pay- 
ing it in a net loss in earnings on such 
funds. For since the Suez adventure 
of the British and the French, for- 
eign dollar resources have _ been 
severely strained and an extra one- 
half of 1 per cent interest on dollar 
deposits, which are being checked 
against more heavily as the stoppage 
of the Suez Canal continues, cannot 
bring about any increase in their vol- 
ume great enough to compensate for 
the higher interest paid on the total 
amount of such funds. However, the 
higher interest rate may cause foreign 
banks to sell Government securities 
or acceptances before they will use 
their time deposit balances. That is 
the hope of those banks which are the 
major foreign depositaries. This situ- 
ation has imposed new pressure, 
naturally, upon the Treasury bill mar- 
ket and upon the bankers acceptance 
market. 


4 * 4 


LOANS- 
INVESTMENTS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39 


problem has arisen out of an artificial 
inflexibility in government-set mort- 
gage rates. This, because of the dom- 
inant importance of VA and FHA de- 
mand, is a shining instance of gov- 
ernment control supplanting a free 
economy. As this is written, FHA has 
raised its rate, but VA mortgages are 
still stifled beneath an _ unrealistic 
statutory rate. Here certainly is a 
situation of small-loan squeeze, but it 
cannot be blamed on the banks. 

Most of today’s managements re- 
member the comparatively high inter- 
est rates and the periods of tight 
money in the 1920’s. Once these had 
ended, we lived through more than two 
decades of abundantly easy credit at 
low rates of interest. Perhaps many 
of us developed the wholly unwarrant- 
ei mental attitude that cheap, readily 
available money is a normal state of 
affairs. It was simple to run a bank 
under those stabilized conditions, but 
they were neither normal nor in- 
definitely sustainable. 

Recent years of freer markets show 
the inescapable truth of an old bank- 
ing maxim. A bank has more money 
tc loan than customers will take when 
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interest rates are cheap, and it never 
has enough to lean when rates go up. 
This seeming paradox is merely a 
restatement in one-industry terms of 
the most basic of all economic prin- 
ciples, the law of supply and demand. 
Rates go low when money is overplen- 
tiful in relation to demand for credit; 
they go high when the relationship 
goes the other way. 

The bond market looks much the 
same. When banks have excess money 
to invest, bond prices are high and 
could lead to eventual market losses. 
When banks need money to loan to cus- 
tomers, bond prices are down and mar- 
ket losses inevitable if the bond ac- 
count is used to produce loanable 
funds beyond those generated by run- 
off. Unfortunate as this may be, it 
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follows naturally when we consider the 
basic purposes of commercial banking. 
Banks exist to provide various deposit 
services and make loans to customers. 
Like everyone else in a free economy 
banks are subject to the law of supply 
and demand. 

In a period of strong and rising 
business, demand for money grows 
faster than the supply of funds. 
People are building to produce for 
year-after-next’s sales volume, ex- 
panding their shops to take care of the 
trade they expect two years hence, 
buying for inventory to beat expected 
price rises. Rates accordingly in- 
crease, short-term rates most of all 
because short-term demand is briskest. 


EDERAL Reserve credit policy, 
with its ultimate control through 
bank reserves, properly tends to limit 


| the supply of money to basic, normal 


growth requirements. Thus, as a boom 
continues the excessive demand for 
credit increases further and money be- 


| comes tighter. Banks and other lenders 
| look to runoff or sales of government 


securities to generate funds for their 
customers’ needs because deposits 


are not keeping pace. Runoff of short- 


term securities may solve the problem 
for a time. But if the heavy demand 
for funds continues, bond sales will be 
at progressively lower prices. 

When the general business picture 
changes and private demands for 
credit turn downward, the series of 
events goes directly opposite. Cus- 
tomers’ loan demand falls as the tempo 
of business decreases. Federal Reserve 
credit policy can be. expected to shift 
in the proper direction of providing 
ample reserves to cushion the decline. 
The natural events, augmented by 
these credit policy moves, might bring 
about an easy money climate with ris- 
ing bond prices; it depends on the 
length of time involved, and other fac- 
tors. In such a period a bank prob- 
ably would find its loan account 


| leveling off or declining, and therefore 
| would look to investments to employ 


its funds and maintain income. Al- 
most surely it would find that all 
vields had fallen, and that the shorter- 
term securities for bank investment 
had fallen faster and further than the 
yields on longer term bonds. 

In thinking about loan and invest- 
ment policies for today, our expe- 
rience in the past few years is worth 
considering. We all recall the 1952-53 
situation when credit demands and 
interest rates rose rapidly. The effects 
of this tighter money in a freer mar- 
ket were not felt fully, simply because 
the general business picture changed 
rather quickly in the late spring of 
1953, and credit policy with it. As the 
years went on, loan demand declined 
and money conditions eased. Banks 
turned increasingly to the bond mar- 





kets to employ funds in the easy 
money climate of 1954. 

By the end of 1954 the outlook for 
general business and private credit 
demands had again begun to turn 
around. Demand for money increased, 
interest rates started to rise, partic- 
ularly rapidly for short term, and this 
trend has continued. Federal Reserve 
credit policy shifted gradually from 
the ease of 1954 to the current policy. 
Banks, just as other investors, liqui- 
dated government bonds steadily, at 
declining prices and rising yields. 

The mere statement of these chang- 
ing conditions does not measure the 
magnitude of the movements. Since 
the end of 1954, Gross National Prod- 
uct—which is the measure of total 
output of goods and services—has in- 
creased at an annual rate of over $50 
billion. Loans of commercial banks be- 
tween the end of 1954 and late summer 
of 1956 increased by more than $17 
billion. In pursuance of its properly 
restrictive credit policy, which we can 
expect it to maintain as long as con- 
ditions warrant, the Federal Reserve 
System did not permit the growing 
demand to be fully met from an ex- 
pansion of the money supply. Instead, 
it held down the creation of bank re- 
serves to a negligible figure. As a 
result, bank deposits showed little ex- 
pansion during the period although 
the velocity of money increased. In the 
absence of adequate increased deposits, 
banks sold or matured over $12 billion 
of government securities to meet cus- 
tomers’ loan demands. 


further impact of these changes 
+ upon the composition of bank as- 
sets and bank liquidity positions can 
be seen. Bank holdings of short-term, 
liquid Treasury Bills, Certificates, and 
short Notes have been largely deplet- 
ed, particularly in the money market 
Central Reserve and Reserve City 
banks. Besides this, borrowings of 
member banks at the Federal Reserve 
have averaged in many weeks almost 
$1 billion. 

Reference to the chart on page 38 
shows the growth in total debt struc- 
ture has been almost wholly from 
private sources. Since 1946, Federal, 
State and Local Government debt has 
risen $45 billion, or 16 per cent. Debt 
of private corporations and individ- 
uals, however, has risen $263 billion, 
or 153 per cent. Most of the rise in 
public debt occurred in the first half 
of this decade, making the figures even 
more significant. 

If we can maintain our economy on 
a reasonably even keel and realize this 
country’s tremendous growth poten- 
tial, we should have good outlets for 
bank funds over the years at satisfac- 
tory rates of return. This means we 
should have proper activity in our 
primary function of lending to and 
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yuilding with commercial customers. 
But this good business will not come 
automatically. It will call repeatedly 
for difficult decisions, more particu- 
larly at such times as right now. 

The obvious but superficial conclus- 
ion on the investment aspect is that a 
banker should be smart enough to out- 
guess the swings in general business 
and credit needs, and shift his invest- 
ment position before developments 
make the same moves evident to every- 
one else. This would be delightful, and 
extremely simple—if we could forecast 
basic changes without error. Unfor- 
tunately we cannot. We therefore 
must look for another conclusion as to 
a sound investment policy. 


HE only safe, sound policy is to 

hold firmly to the tested principles 
of bank investment. The first job of a 
good bank is to provide truly ample 
liquidity in the bond account to meet 
deposit swings plus the inevitable 
changes in loans and interest rates. 
This means good-sized holdings of se- 
curities due within a year or so. With 
the passing of the pegged market an 
investment era passed for banking. 
Three or four-year bonds no longer 
can be considered liquid, in the sense 
of being readily salable without the 
risk of a punishing market loss. 

The second job in a sound invest- 
ment policy for today is to back the 
short-term, quick-liquid holdings with 
a ladder of maturities running out 
through a conservative range. At the 
same time, holdings beyond the liquid- 
ity area can hedge future income 
against having too much of a bond ac- 
count come due in an easy money 
market. Fluctuations in interest rates 
offer opportunities to rearrange the 
portfolio profitably. There will be pe- 
riods when it seems desirable to em- 
phasize lengthening or shortening the 
bond account. Overall, though, the 
middle course of a balanced program 
with ample liquidity for expected and 
unexpected needs appears to be the 
best. It is better to be safe than sorry. 

The past few years have been an 
extended period during which good 
bankers have had to readjust their 
thinking from the pre-1951 soft money 
market to the freer post-1951 market. 
Today’s tight money market is the 
culmination of a lag in this mental 
reorientation combined with a tremen- 
dous upsurge in business activity. 

From the present and into the fore- 
seeable future, the outlook for bank 
loan and investment policies seems 
optimistic. It appears that we shall 
meet our banking. customers’ needs 
realistically, though not extravagantly. 
It seems sure that we can do it in 
this period, as in other periods, while 
keeping to sound, basic banking prin- 
ciples in both our loan and investment 
policies. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44 


requires a degree of professional skill 
beyond that which the banker himself 
can bring to such a project. It is im- 
portant to retain competent assistance 
in handling such a survey in order to 
assure obtaining accurate, impartial 
information rather than mere lauda- 
tory commendation of what the bank 
is already doing. Moreover, the tech- 
nically proficient researcher will be 
invaluable in narrowing the field of 
research to practicable scope by elim- 
inating some questions and combining 
others to simplify the task. As has 
already been pointed out, it is unwise 
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| with the loan 


MARKET RESEARCH PROGRAM 


to attempt too broad a coverage in 
such a survey. It is far better to split 
up the assignment into partial proj- 
ects spaced one, two, or three years 
apart. The advantages are in lower 
cost at one time and in getting a 
small enough factual meal to permit 
its assimilation while it is still quite 
fresh. 

Many of our bank’s specific prob- 
lems would not be of general interest, 
as they are unique to our own geo- 
graphical and competitive situation. 
It will be interesting nevertheless to 
point out some of our survey findings 
and some of the modifications in poli- 
cies and procedures that arose from 
them. For example, market research 
produced some findings on age and sex 
groups that we previously had not 
been sure about. Older people gener- 
ally knew more about bank service 
than younger people. The breaking 
point was at about age 30. Also, 
women were far less conversant with 
the functions of banking and the 
potential usefulness of banks in meet- 
ing their own needs. 


UR advertising department, con- 

fronting this condition, altered 
its art and copy standards. When 
using a drawing of bank customers, we 
now generally show young people—a 
couple with small children, a young 
family’s backyard barbecue, a girl in 
her early or mid-twenties. Such adver- 
tisements catch the eye of the young 
prospect who previously skipped across 
our copy when it was headed by a solid, 
dignified executive-type gentleman 
with iron-gray hair. 

Specific information derived in a 
slightly different manner exerted a 
major influence on a campaign last 
year aimed at building up personal 
loan volume. Feeling the need for more 
concrete facts than we then possessed 
and lacking time to conduct a full- 
scale market survey, we did an in- 
ternal survey among our. branch 
managers to ascertain their views on 
public attitudes. These men from their 
first-hand contact with borrowers 
pointed out as the greatest obstacle 
the fact that many people believed a 
bank loan involved so much red tape 
that it was just too much trouble to 
be worth it. We learned an important 
lesson from this experience, too: Don’t 
seek answers from outside the bank 
to those many problems which can bet- 
ter be solved through research of our 
own staff or our own records. 

Using this information, we aimed 
our personal loan campaign entirely 
at the ease of getting a bank loan. 
Newspaper advertisements typically 
showed a four-frame cartoon sequence 
applicant sauntering 





into the bank in frame number 1 and 
lying carefree in a hammock in frame 
number 4, the loan completed and in 
hand. Radio advertising stressed sim- 
ilar themes. That campaign increased 
loan applications by 19 per cent over 
the pre-campaign estimate—because it 
overcame the real obstacle in our way. 

Along the same lines, we learned 
that 22 per cent of the people in one 
test area consider banks the best busi- 
ness citizens, as compared with utili- 
ties and newspapers. Only the tele- 
phone company scored higher. What 
we learned about their reasons for 
considering us good business citizens 


has permitted us to intensify our 
efforts along the right lines for 
strengthening this impression. For 


instance, the bank has emphasized 
encouraging bank personnel] to take 
an active interest in community 
affairs for this reason and to build 
awareness of the bank among the 
public. Our employee-training pro- 
gram was stepped up to raise our 
standard of customer service still 
higher, to strengthen the satisfying- 
experience element which had _ been 
disclosed as a major influence in the 
choice of a bank. 

Our efforts in market research have 
always included a pilot study or dry 
run to eliminate the weaknesses and 
give opportunity for strengthening 
the more promising lines of investi- 
gation. It should be emphasized at this 
point that the findings of the pilot 
study are not necessarily a true pic- 
ture of the facts that will be disclosed 
by a full-scale survey. There has as 
yet been discovered no royal and easy 
road to trustworthy market survey 
findings; the job has to be done in full, 
and with skill, or else it can prove mis- 
leading rather than helpful. 


ITH the survey findings in hand, 

the value to be derived from the 
data will still depend on how well they 
are analyzed and then how they are put 
to work. We have found we must, for 
example, compare findings with actual 
bank records. We use a small commit- 
tee of people who can be brought 
together on short notice, both during 
and after the survey, to supply guid- 
ance and consider conclusions. 

The bank should lay down certain 
controlling principles before the sur- 
vey begins, if the results are to be otf 
maximum usefulness. First, final re- 
sults must be appraised realistically, 
whether they prove pleasing or highl 
disappointing. Expense and effort of 
a market survey are too great for us 
to use to bolster our ego instead of t: 
reveal our present and future prob 
lems. Second, bank management mus! 
be determined to move in direction 
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indicated by the findings, no matter 


how firmly present policies are en- 
trenched. These moves may involve | % ? RAYER Nylon Roller 
substantial changes in policies, sys- and Glide Steel File 


tems, methods, or the fields to be 


modified may be the course of the Made any Ave you Apecify 
bank’s advertising, personnel policies, New—Different—Has Many Advantages 
service attitudes, or operating meth- Easy Gliding—Smooth—Super in every detail 


ods. If the findings are not put into 
actual use, the survey is largely 
wasted. But if findings are correctly 
analyzed, interpreted, and put to use, 
they may provide the turning point | 
for halting the downward trend of | 
some business curves and for boost- 
ing other curves which had previously 
seemed to be climbing at a satisfac- | 
tory rate. It must, however, be kept 
in mind that the findings will never 
write the advertising copy, train the 
employees, or speed up service to per- 
sonal loan customers. The bank staff 
and line personnel must do this if it 
is to be accomplished, and must use 
large doses of common sense in the 
process. 
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tomers than among the general public, 
we may assume that we are working in | ——_ 
the right direction here. If not, then 
we need to hitch up our britches and 
get going in the right direction. 
In this article we have intentionally 
: avoided going deeply into the technical 
| or theoretical aspects of market re- od 
: search. Any bank that is interested 
i along these lines can obtain an ade- AUTOMATIC COIN 
. quate technical education for the in- § 
telligent choice of outside counsel WRAPPER 
through such sources as_ published | --- ARE SO ACCURATE 
literature, its own advertising agency, MISTAKES ARE IMPOSSIBLE 
and contact with successful market 
survey specialists. 

One basic fact worth keeping in 
mind is that there are three general 
kinds of market surveys available. 1. 
A pure market test, to find public 
attitudes and count noses; 2. A pure | , 
motivational project, in which a register...afford ease of visibility. 
smaller sample is probed psychologi- Tapered or gummed edge. 
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of the opinion survey and the motiva- Ps 
tional technique should be used when 
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Panoramic views of San Francisco and Hong Kong decorate wall on one side of the modern banking room 


Murals typify merging of East and West at the new San Francisco banking institution 


tion we need than would either one 
of them by itself. 

Market research has been used by 
a number of banks in various parts 
of the country, ranging in size down- 
ward from the very largest. Some of 
their results have been made public, 
but many findings have been re- 
stricted. Any bank planning a market 
survey can well afford to consider all 
such available data, since what other 
banks have learned can be used to 
greater or less extent as guideposts 
in any bank. Certainly some of the 
fundamental truths unearthed in our 
institution’s market area will apply 
just as usefully to banks in other parts 
of the nation. 

Our experience has convinced us 
that there can be no real substitute for 
a well-planned, well-executed market 


survey designed for the conditions 
confronting the individual bank. Cer- 
tainly it has proved so for us. 
By developing authentic individual in- 
formation about ourselves we have 
been able to translate these findings 
into bank policy and _ procedure 
changes that have materially improved 
our over-all results. 


EAST MEETS WEST 
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able in Mexico, and throughout Cen- 
tral and South America. 

The long-time San Francisco agency 
has not lost its identity but still func- 
tions as the export-import branch of 
the parent organization, and is housed 
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in the same quarters as the California 
subsidiary. 

The new San Francisco headquar- 
ters at 80 Sutter Street is air-condi- 
tioned and sound-proofed. Its decor 
represents a blending of the arts of 
the Far East and the Occident. Street 
windows to the right of the glass en- 
trance doors are hung with spun glass 
curtains in an Oriental floral design. 
Similar windows in the president’s 
office are masked by a Japanese Shoji 
screen. 

The west wall of the banking room 
is dominated by three large photo 
murals. One shows the city of Hong 
Kong, looking across Victoria Harbor 
to the Kowloon docks. The second 
shows San Francisco on its peninsula 
and its two great bridges. The third 
shows another view of Hong Kong, 
looking over toward Stonecutters 
Island. 

The remaining walls, pillars and 
wainscoting are panelled in antique 
English walnut. Counter tops are 
ruddy Verona Italian marble. 
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TRUST 
DEVELOPMENT 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41 


stable earnings, since the bank cannot 
afford to be associated with an un- 
sound pension plan. 

Living trusts have become another 
important source of immediate-fce 
business for our institution. As has 
already been pointed out, we have a 
good list of these from our directo's. 
We have many more from the general 
public, in consequence of solicitation. 
In a city such as ours, with 45,000 pop- 
ulation, rather full information is 
available on the financial and family 
background of anyone likely to have 
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possibilities as donors of a living 
trust, and we try to tailor our sug- 
vestions to the existing need. 

In our experience, it is extremely 
helpful if the trust department people 
who solicit business are active in the 
community in ways that produce de- 
sirable contacts under favorable aus- 
pices. Chamber of commerce, lunch- 
eon clubs, country clubs, civic organi- 
zations, charitable drives—the list 
could be extended, but these few are 
sufficient. We participate in all of 
them willingly, without worrying 
about whether we are getting more 
work than our proportionate share. 
If the time devoted to such enterprises 
were allocated by resultant trust busi- 
ness, we suspect that the hourly rate 
of return to the bank would not fall 
much below that of time spent at our 
desks or on direct solicitation of busi- 
ness. 


WELVE years of active work 

backed up with advertising and 
promotion have convinced many pos- 
sessors of substantial assets in our 
community that we provide a special- 
ized service not obtainable elsewhere 
in the area. With an outstandingly 
strong board of directors, we miss few 
opportunities to point out that every 
trust on our books gets the benefit of 
the board’s trust committee regularly. 
Some valuable trusts which are on our 
books were originally our only connec- 
tion with the customer. In several 
instances, worthwhile commercial bal- 
ances have followed as direct conse- 
quences of the connection. 

If pension, profit sharing, and liv- 
ing trusts are the bread and butter of 
the trust department, executorships 
and testamentary trusts can eventual- 
ly be expected to provide the cake and 
ice cream. The trust officer has a 
definite service to offer in this field. A 
sound estate plan, formulated by the 
trust officer and the client’s attorney, 
perhaps in consultation with his life 
underwriter, investment banker, or in- 
vestment adviser, may be the only sure 
route to protecting his lifetime ac- 
cumulation for the benefit of his fam- 
ily after his death. Estate planning is 
what we have to sell. 

The big job is not finding the pros- 
pects to call on, but finding the time 
to make the calls. We put at the head 
of our prospect lists for calls the men 
of property who already are familiar 
with our trust services. These include 
present trust customers, executives of 
corporate customers, and people who 
have been on our monthly mailing list 
for some years. In our department, we 
have learned that the only way to find 
time for calling is to make a firm re- 
so've to call on a definite member of 
hew prospects each month. For the 
men who is tied to his desk, this num- 
ber may be set at only five or ten a 
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month. Then he lets no obstacle stand 
in the way of meeting his monthly 
call quota, even though this may re- 
quire slighting something else. 

The importance of earning and hold- 
ing the good will and cooperation of 
the lawyers of the community cannot 
be overstated. We have worked con- 
sciously toward this goal ever since 
our trust development program be- 
gan rolling. Incidentally, it may be 
worth pointing out our belief that it is 
quite unnecessary to have a lawyer as 
trust officer in a bank and community 
of our size. One advantage of the lay- 
man as trust officer as we see it is that 
he is less likely to be suspected by the 
city’s lawyers of playing favorites in 
recommendation and referral of law 
business connected with estates. To 
hire a lawyer already trained in the 
specialized intricacies of this field 
would be beyond the means of the 
small bank. Any other lawyer not so 
trained, would have just about as 
much to learn about trust and estate 
law as anyone else coming to the sub- 
ject for the first time. 

Because a town of this size does not 
support any lawyers specializing only 
in this field and because our top trust 
men are working in it continually, we 
are in excellent position to save the 
average lawyer hours of research and 
drafting by supplying standard claus- 
es and cognate facts on marital de- 
duction, investment powers of the 
trustee, life estates, and so on. 

We encourage all lawyers to stop by 
to talk over with us any problem in 
our specialty, whether or not one of 
our clients is involved. It does not 
take long for the lawyer to recognize 
that it is much easier to settle an es- 
tate with the bank as executor than 
with an individual executor. Once the 
client’s lawyer suggests and encour- 
ages naming a corporate executor, a 
small-city trust department has sur- 
mounted one of the principal obstacles 
to its success. 


N settling an estate, our trust de- 
partment handles any questions 
raised by state or federal tax people. 
We do the research as needed, confer 
with the tax authorities, and do not 
involve the lawyer except where legal 
representation is needed. 

Early in our work, we began looking 
for ways to do legitimate favors for 
the lawyers. Now we have a fairly 
complete plan. For example, very few 
local lawyers can justifiably subscribe 
for one of the major tax services; we 
try to call on each lawyer in town at 
least once a year to remind him that 
these books, as well as our other 


library shelves, are at his disposal. 
When booklets of particular interest 
on wills and estate planning appear, 
if they cost less than a dollar apiece 
(as most of them do) we send one to 
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each lawyer in the community. Each 
Christmas we send some carefully 
selected, but relatively inexpensive, 
item for use on his desk. Last year it 
was a king-size memo pad. The year 
before, it was a tip-over daily calen- 
dar. At those Bar Association meet- 
ings to which our trust officers are in- 
vited, we dispense hospitality rather 
generously—with the clear’ under- 
standing that the bank, not the trust 
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officer, is picking up the tab. In pro- 
bating an estate, we always use the 
lawyer who drew the will; the sole 
exception is when the major bene- 
ficiary or beneficiaries exercise the 
legal right to choose the estate’s legal 
counsel. In our state, this occurs less 
than one per cent of the time. 

We also do our best to maintain con- 
tacts with life underwriters, invest- 
ment brokers, and investment ad- 
visers. When a disinterested outsider 
suggests a corporate executor, this 
recommendation may carry. great 
weight. One local investment adviser, 


in his annual letter to 800 customers 


and prospects about making and re- 
vising their wills, has on several oc- 
casions enclosed one of our bank’s 
pamphlets on making a will. 

A good list of prospects that can be 
reached regularly with mailings is the 
backbone of our advertising program. 
We compiled our original list from as- 
sorted sources: commercial accounts 
over $25,000, checked with bank of- 
ficers; savings accounts over $5,000, 
screened even more carefully because 
in our community the average of sav- 
ings accounts runs high; large and 
medium safe deposit box renters dou- 
ble-checked against the larger check- 
ing and savings accounts; bond de- 
partment customers; bank credit files, 
for adding some prospects and elim- 
inating others; and, the city directory, 


| checked with bank officers to skim off 
| the cream. 


Our list started off with 350 names 
and has grown gradually to 500. It 
includes all lawyers in the county, the 
bank’s directors, a selected list of life 
underwriters and accountants, invest- 
ment brokers and advisers. Wherever 
possible, mailings are addressed “Mr. 
and Mrs.” to the homes. We send out 
a monthly mailing piece, obtained 
from a syndicated service, at a cost of 
around $800 a year. 


OR the first several years we did 

no newspaper or radio advertising 
of trust services on the assumption 
that the limited number of potential 
custombers did not warrant buying the 
full coverage provided by these media. 
Eventually we determined that we 
could handle $10,000 estates profit- 


| ably, and we then decided to seek will 


appointments of this size through 
wide-coverage media. Incidentally, 
experience indicates that when we ac- 
tively advertise for $10,000 estates, 
this will actually bring in estates aver- 
aging closer to $50,000. 

Trial and error disclosed that quar- 
ter page advertisements were most 
effective in the newspaper, and that a 
series of six consecutive weekly ad- 
vertisements brought more inquiries 
than an advertisement every eight 
weeks throughout the year. Also, ad- 
vertisements run during the first ten 


weeks of the year pull better than in 
sertions at any other season. 

We tried radio because we were abl 
to get a five-minute newscast each 
morning just ahead of what is eithe: 
the largest or second-largest listening 
audience in this area. During the 
weeks that our newspaper advertise- 
ments are promoting trust business, 
the bank’s radio commercials are de- 
voted to the same subject, at a cost of 
$42 a week. 


ESULTS of this advertising have 

been good. Lawyers report sub- 
stantially increased volume of will 
business during and following our an- 
nual spurt of trust advertising. Cus- 
tomers come into the bank to talk 
about their wills, and they mention the 
advertising program either as the 
cause, or as what reminded them, of 
something they had intended doing. 
Surprisingly, the people who say “we 
heard your news broadcast” outnum- 
ber by 2 to 1 those who say “we 
saw your newspaper advertisement.” 
Nevertheless, we consider the news- 
paper the backbone of this advertising 
campaign. 

We have been convinced by expe- 
rience that a trust department, if 
given the support and advertising 
budget that any other bank service re- 
ceives, can be profitable even in a small 
bank. Its rate of growth can exceed 
that of the bank, and trust fees are an 
unusually stable source of income. 

It also can be an excellent source of 
business for other bank departments. 
One profit sharing trust established 
three years ago has subsequently pro- 
duced a $350,000 commercial account, 
a term loan, $80,000 in home mort- 
gages, and an individual checking ac- 
count; three wills and two substantial 
living trusts are still on the fire. An 
active trust department ties present 
bank customers closer to the bank and 
opens the door to prospects who had 
not previously considered the bank 
for other bank services. Not to be 
overlooked is the added stature of the 
bank in the community in consequence 
of the successful operation of its trust 
department. 

In twelve years our trust depart- 
ment, operated along the lines here 
described, has grown from $3,000,000 
in assets to $15,000,000; from a gross 
annual income of $8,000 to in excess 
of $60,000. Almost $8,000,000 of 
assets are in 24 profit sharing and pen- 
sion trusts, where twelve years ago we 
had less than 25 per cent of this vo!- 
ume. The rest are in 250 other trusts. 
We are convinced that eventually ou: 
trust assets will exceed in value the 
assets of the bank. When that tim: 
comes trust department earnings, nov 
a relatively small portion of the tota! 
annual profit, will stand in mucl 
greater importance to the whole. 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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Transferring funds...at 186.000 miles 


g Just one of the ways City National speeds business 
per second ° transactions for its Correspondent Banks. 


At noon a short time ago, one of City National’s 
correspondent banks needed complete detailed 
financial arrangements in five different cities— 
before the close of banking hours. We immediately 
placed City National’s Bank Wire Service at 
the associate bank’s disposal. Messages were 
flashed around the country at literally the speed 
of light. And, in less than an hour, the entire 
transaction was wrapped up. 

In today’s banking, where time is money, City 
National’s Bank Wire Service has proved invaluable 
to our correspondent banks. Two hundred banks, 


CITY NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


in 58 cities across the country, are linked together 
by a busy battery of teletype machines. Through 
this electronic network, every one of our corre- 
spondent banks has available to it one of the most 
modern facilities for fast banking operation. 

The Bank Wire is only one of many services 
available to our correspondent clients. Many other 
unique and even more important advantages are 
offered to associate banks around the country. 
Wherever you are located, you will do well to 
consider City National as your correspondent in 
Chicago, and your partner in success. 








Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 





Carry Your Books? Walk into almost 
any school and you'll see row upon row 
of student lockers—made from cold rolled 
steel sheets. That’s because no other ma- 
terial offers such a desirable combination 
of strength, durability, and low cost. 
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You'll Float Through The Air—For A Mile. This is a cable tramway for tourists STEEL 
that goes up Cannon Mountain at Franconia Notch in New Hampshire. The € fy oo. 

heavy wire ropes are well over a mile long, 17 inch in diameter and they weigh ee 
28 tons apiece. The cable was made and installed by American Steel & Wire 


ivisi f United S s Steel. = 
Division of United States Steel This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 











Biggest Airplane Hangar In The World— 
If you include the maintenance shops, 
the Air Force hangar in San Antonio 
sprawls out over 23 acres. Inside the 
hangar there is a 250-foot clear-span 
area without a post or pole of any kind 
between the floor and ceiling. Airplanes 
can be moved about freely without ob- 
struction. This has been made possible 
by long, strong steel roof trusses. The en- 
tire building was fabricated and erected 
by the American Bridge Division of 
United States Steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE. .AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE. .COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL. .CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. .NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY. . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. .UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. .UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC.e UNION SUPPLY COMPANY e UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY e UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 7-221 


SEE The United States Steel Hour. it's a full-hour TV program presented every other Wednesday evening by United States Steel. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 








